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ROMSDAL FIORD. 
Fuly 11, 1881. 


So this, then, was the Rover’s nest, 
And here the chiefs were bred 

Who broke the drowsing Saxon’s rest, 
And scared him in his bed. 


The north wind blew, the ship sped fast, 
Loud cheered the Corsair crew, 

And wild and free above the mast 
The Aslauga’s Raven * flew, 


Sail south, sail south, there lies the land 
Where the yellow corn is growing ; 
The spoil is for the warrior’s hand, 
The slave may have the sowing. 


Let cowards make their parchment laws 
To guard their treasured hoards, 

The steel shall plead the Rovers’ cause, 
Their title-deeds their swords, 


The Raven still o’er Romsdal’s peak 
Is soaring as of yore, 

But Rolf the Ganger’s battle-shriek 
Calm Romsdal hears no more. 


Long ages now beneath the soil 
The Ganger has been lying — 

In Romsdal’s bay his quiet toil 
The fisherman is plying. 


The English Earl sails idly by, 
And from his deck would trace, 

With curious antiquarian eye, 
The cradle of his race. 


With time and tide we change and change, 
Yet still the world is young ; 

Still free the proudest spirits range, 
The prize is for the strong. 


And though it be a glorious thing 
In Parliaments to shine, — 

Though orators be modern kings, 
And only not divine : 


Yet men will still be ruled by men, 
And talk will have its day, 
And other Rolfs will come again 
To sweep the rogues away. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


J. A. F. 


* Aslauga was a Norse witch, and her messenger a 
raven. 


ANY MAN TO HIS BLACK AND TAN. 


I HAVE a dainty playmate, dear 
As is none other to me here 
Of my own clan ; 
A brass-girt collar decks his throat, 
And shines like silk his glossy coat 
Of black and tan, 





ROMSDAL FIORD, ETC. 


Companion of my lonely walks, 
He trots beside me oft, and talks 
As best he can ; 
Then, wild with sudden glee, will rush 
And bark defiance at a thrush. 
Hie! black and tan! 


Across his puzzled brain there throng 

Confused ideas of right and wrong ; 
He has no plan 

Of conduct for his daily guide, 

The god he worships dwells inside 
His black and tan, 


But should the world from me forbear, 
And with unseasonable stare 

Some weakness scan, 
One faithful heart, I know, would ache, 
Were I with life for aye to break. 

Ah, black and tan! 


You’re very human, little friend, 

I wonder if perchance you end 
Where I began ? 

Maybe, I used to prank and bark, 

And my complexion (save the mark !) 
Was black and tan, 


Maybe, we’re not so far apart ; 
Where is the point from which I start 
To be a man? 
Come, shake a paw, and let us think 
If we can find this missing link, 
My black and tan! 
Temple Bar. CoTsFORD DICK. 


THE LAST SNOW OF WINTER. 


Sort snow still rests within this wayside cleft, 

Veiling the primrose buds not yet unfurled ; 

Last trace of dreary winter, idly left 

On beds of moss, and sere leaves crisply 
curled; 

Why does it linger while the violets blow, 

And sweet things grow? 


A relic of long nights and weary days, 
When all fair things were hidden from my 


sight ; 
A chill coaleiee of those mournful ways 
I traversed when the fields were cold and 
white ; 
My life was dim, my hopes lay still and low 
Beneath the snow. 


Now spring is coming, and my buried love 

Breaks fresh and strong and living through 
the sod; 

The lark sings loudly in the blue above, 

The budding earth must magnify her God ; 

Let the old sorrows and old errors go 

With the last snow! 





SARAH DOUDNEY, 


Sunday Magazine. 














THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO REMBRANDT. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO REM- 

BRANDT.* 
I. 

IF any one wishes to know what it was 
the common people in Holland and Ger- 
many did actually believe in the sixteenth 
century concerning the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ he must not go to Synods of Dort, 
or to the writings of Lutheran or Calvin- 
istic divines, or even to the biographies 
of the eminent saints of the age, but to 
the works of Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt had no theology, at least 
none appears in his work. He thought 
only of the human side of religion, he saw 
only God’s dealings with men as they 
affected humanity, and he accordingly 
knew nothing of eternal decrees and free 
will. He saw men as Shakespeare saw 
them, only more profoundly, for Shake- 
speare leaves almost entirely out of con- 
sideration a very important and universal 
side of human experience, the relation of 
the soul to God. Rembrandt, on the con- 
trary, pierces not only to the innermost 
hearts of men, but to the most secret acts 
of their lives. In his works man is seen 
vividly, truly, and most touchingly pic- 
tured under every aspect of human exist- 
ence, from that which ranges him with 
the brutes to that which makes him one 
with God. 

We learn from Rembrandt that the 
common people whom he represented — 
and let us bear in mind that he concen- 
trated in himself the life of many genera- 
tions of Dutch artisans and peasants, and 
that he felt the full influence of the demo- 
cratic movement which had been going on 
all over Europe for two centuries — we 
learn, I say, from Rembrandt that the com- 
mon people whom he represented heard 
Jesus Christ gladly. They knew and felt 
sure that Jesus Christ was the poor man’s 
Saviour, and the poor man’s Friend, and 


* The following paper is a portion of a study of Rem- 
brandt as the exponent of popular religious life in Hol- 
land and Germany during the sixteenth century. The 
writer has collected much evidence to show that the 
group of Dutch painters, of which Rembrandt was the 
final and most distinguished representative, were pro- 
foundly influenced by the Anabaptist spirit and tradi- 
tions, and more remotely by the widespread democratic 
movements which mark the close of the Middle Ages. 
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they treasured up his words and listened 
to the story of his works with reverence 
and affection. Still more, these people 
lived in Bible times, and there were cer- 
tain passages in the Old Testament which 
were for them peculiarly consoling. The 
stories of Abraham, Joseph, Mordecai, 
and Tobit pleased these people. And 
why? Because Abraham, Joseph, Mor- 
decai, and Tobit were exiles in strange 
lands, men who in various ways had been 
forced to leave home and country, and 
who were the prey of innumerable dan- 
gers and temptations in which they were 
preserved by an ever-present Saviour and 
friend. 

Abraham is the type of the man of faith, 
the poor suffering tradesman or artisan, 
who over and over again in the genera- 
tions just prior to that of Rembrandt had 
been called to sacrifices terrible to flesh 
and blood, involving not only flight from 
the land of his nativity, but the offering 
up of his dearest treasures on the altar 
of what was often a truly fanatical con- 
science. 

Joseph was a type of thousands of 
young men, who, driven forth as exiles by 
the cruelty and treachery of their breth- 
ren, were exposed to divers temptations, 
—for the Netherlands temperament was 
one of the most carnal in Europe, — but 
who, through the maintenance of their 
integrity, rose in the end to riches and 
honor; so that they were able to extend 
their alms and their patronage even to 
their persecutors, perhaps even to return 
to the old home; the time having come, 
as we see it so charmingly depicted by 
Isaak van Ostade, when every man was 
able to sit under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid. 

Mordecai was another character whose 
history had a charm for those proscribed 
people. It was glorious to think that the 
man who so courageously refused to ac- 
knowledge the upstart lord bent upon 
nothing less than the extermination of his 
people, was so avenged as to be led in 
triumph through the very streets whence 
he was to have passed to the gibbet, his 
arch-enemy and accuser being compelled 
to act as the herald of the procession. 
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Tobit’s history appealed to an even 
wider experience than that of Mordecai. 
Protestantism had not yet declared its 
rejection of the Apocrypha. To these 
exiles, who tested everything by the inner 
light, this story of the trials of a worthy 
family in a foreign land was as sacred as 
that of Mordecai. 

But there was a history which contained 
all these, a history in which a greater than 
Abraham, Joseph, Mordecai, or Tobit, 
was portrayed as an exile from his true 
home, as tempted and tried, and as suf- 
fering at last the death of a criminal ; and 
it is on this history the spirit of the pro- 
scribed Dutch and German peoples, in- 
spiring Rembrandt, spends itself in all its 
intensity. 

Rembrandt has not quite passed over 
those facts in the Incarnation which Cath- 
olic and courtly painters have most loved. 
The Duke of Westminster possesses a 
“ Salutation,” and the queen an “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” by him; but it is clear 
that his sympathies were centred upon all 
that related the story of the Nativity to 
humble life. To appreciate all Rem- 
brandt’s thought on this subject, his won- 
derful etchings, commencing with “The 
Annunciation to the Shepherds,” ought 
to be carefully studied. 

The Annunciation is divided into three 
parts: the open heaven, the dark world, 
the field where the shepherds are keeping 
their cattle. High above the earth, which 
lies wrapped in the shadows of the night, 
the heavens have opened as the petals of 
a wild rose, from the corolla shoot forth 
rays of glory, angels fly around, as it were, 
the golden dust of the anthers. A wider 
range circle in the concavities of the 
petals, and one standing erect announces 
the glad tidings: “ For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” Sweetest 
music bursts forth from this celestial 
flower: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” But what is the effect on the shep- 
herds and their herds? The heavenly 
light, so sweet, so joyous to eyes that 
have been opened, terrifies the men who 
have so long satin darkness. They fly in 
horror, their cattle share their fear, all are 
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running away from the presence of their 
best friends, the heavenly messengers, 
who, hidden, have performed for them so 
many good offices, but who, suddenly re- 
vealed, startled these imbeciles as if they 
had seen hell yawn at their feet. 

But the artist has a story to tell, and 
cannot linger. The shepherds, simple 
folk, having good consciences, soon re- 
cover, and then how great their joy! “ Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us.” 

Quickly they arise, and ere long are 
seen making their way by the glimmering 
light of their lanthorn among sleeping 
cattle, and over the baggage of the people 
who crowd the inn, until in the corner of 
the stable they espy a man reading by a 
flickering candle, while on the straw lies 
a woman and her sleeping babe. Sol- 
emnly and stealthily the little procession 
makes its way, until the light of their 
lanthorn falling on the recumbent figures 
causes Mary to put up her arm to shade 
her eyes. The light the shepherds have 
brought overpowers the fainter glimmer 
of the candle Joseph is using, and the 
stable seems at once darker and lighter. 
The rustic visitors approach, and leaning 
against a bar which protects the stall in 
which Mary lies, they look lovingly down 
on the babe, which the mother, now sit- 
ting up, has taken on her lap. Joseph,a 
simple old man, regards the little company 
of humble souls who are worshipping the 
infant with a kind of mild wonder; Mary, 
who is always represented as her hus- 
band’s intellectual superior, receives the 
rustic homage with calm joy. 

The various thoughts of these etchings 
appear again in the painting at the Na- 
tional Gallery: ‘“‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds.” The highest and truest ex- 
pression of the religious sentiment — 
silent adoration — is the key-note of this 
most precious work. Tenderness and 
awe transfigure every rugged face. Each 
soul present is absorbed and united in 
the common worship of the new-born 
babe, from whence flows the central 
light of the picture. The mother’s face 


exactly realizes the characteristic touch 
of the Evangelist: “ But Mary kept all 
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these things, and pondered them in her 
heart.” 

The shepherds gone, the holy family 
repair to Jerusalem, and many gorgeous 
scenes of ritualistic worship contrast with 
the simple faith of the humble couple, 
who have brought their child that they 
may do for him after the custom of the 
law. One etching gives the moment when 
old Simeon takes the child in his arms 
and blesses him, Anna coming in to join 
her prophecy to that of the ancient seer, 
others give all the details of the circum- 
cision; and then comes a mystic picture, 
one of those strange, weird scenes in 
which no artist has ever approached Rem- 
brandt. 

The high priest sits enthroned: a figure 
rising behind him, a temple-guard, is of 
gigantic proportions; at the feet of the 
high priest’s throne, Joseph humbly pre- 
sents the child. The scene is wrapt in 
intensest gloom, nothing comes out clearly 
but the high priest and the kneeling fig- 
ures. What submissiveness to the powers 
that be —the Saviour of the world, the 
King of men, held as a little serf beneath 
the very feet of the pontiff! But, the 
presentation over, a voice has warned 
Joseph in a dream that Herod seeks the 
young child’s life to destroy it. ‘ Arise 
and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou there 
until I bring thee word.” 

The pilgrimage, the exile — fate of all 
God’s elect—has commenced. Joseph 
places the mother and child on an ass, 
and gently leads them: we see the good 
old man, with his crowned hat, the per- 
sonification of some miller or baker of 
Leiden, trudging along an unknown path 
which does not lead home. How wearily 
he walks, and how the mother, wrapped 
in a great mantle, cradles the babe to her 
bosom! The night has come, and they 
stop to rest in a corner of the road. 
Joseph sits upon the bank, his lanthorn 
lights up his head. Mary rests against 
his legs. Nothing can be simpler; it is 
the fate and attitude of many a poor 
tramp nowadays. Another day, and they 
come to a stream. Joseph, with careful 


prudence, tries the depth of the water. 
He leads the way. 


Night again ap- 
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proaches; the last rays of the sun disap- 
pear in the distance; the after-glow has 
gone, and gradually the obscurity becomes 
so intense that even the lanthorn seems 
extinguishing. Nothing is seen save 
three heads moving through the darkness. 
But morning comes, and they reach the 
brow of a hill, and there, fair and beauti- 
ful, lies the Egypt which they seek; not, 
indeed, the real Egypt, but the Egypt 
these poor Dutch Anabaptists actually 
saw: the Rhine valley, or the Saxon 
Switzerland, or the seighborhood of 
Heidelberg, which, in the days of Marnix 
van Saint-Aldegonde, was a city of refuge 
to those who had fled from the Nether- 
lands. 

The peace and safety in which the holy 
family live after their return to Nazareth 
has afforded Rembrandt a subject for one 
of his most charming paintings. “The 
Carpenter’s Home” is placed among the 
chef-d’euvres of art im the Salon Carré 
of the Louvre. 

The home is that of a Dutch artisan of 
Rembrandt’s own days; the apartments 
spacious and airy, the height of the ceil- 
ing, the arched window, the handsome 
chimney-piece, suggest that the toiling 
artisan has become the tenant of a dwell- 
ing once the abode of the great. 

How happy a scene lights it up this 
bright afternoon, for the painter has 
chosen the best hour of the day, that mo- 
ment when the sun in Holland is fullest 
and clearest.* He has made the warm 
air and light to enter through the open 
window and to circulate through the whole 
house. The mid-day meal is over, and 
the father having taken his glass of beer 
and placed it on a window-sill, is bard 
again at work, planing a rough piece of 
wood. Yet he is not so engaged but that 
his thoughts revert to the new-born infant, 
who, lying in all the beauty of nature in 
his mother’s lap, is about to take the 
breast. The mother wears the air of a 
convalescent, and looks pensively down 
on the babe, while the grandmother, who 


* “La Foi nouvelle cherchée dans I’ Art, par Alfred 
Dumesnil,’’ contains the most perfect account of this 
inestimable artistic treasure. To this charming and 
original little book I owe my first real interest in Rem- 
brandt. 
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has taken off her spectacles and allowed 
the Bible she was reading to fall on her 
knees, sits at the head of-the child, lifting 
up a shawl to protect him from the 
draught. 

The light of the picture centres on this 
group, and it falls full and strong on the 
child, whose limbs are painted with the 
utmost perfection. It is not one of the 
roseate cherubs of Rubens, but a real hu- 
man infant, the most perfect blossom of 
the tree of humanity. All the rest of the 
picture is in shadow. The cradle stands 
in the foreground in half-light, and the cat 
sleeps on the chair. All suggests peace 
and repose, a reminiscence of Rem- 
brandt’s own infancy, of that happy time 
when the humbler classes in Holland be- 
gan to taste the fruits of the liberty for 
which their fathers had shed so many 
tears and so much blood. 

But the time has come when the bey is 
old enough to accompany his parents to 
Jerusalem, and the desire centres in his 
heart to devote himself to his Father’s 
work. Restlessly he frequents temples 
and other places where prayer is wont to 
be made. Rembrandt has seized all the 
features of his own time, and those im- 
mediately preceding it, with various rep- 
resentations of Jesus among the doctors. 

First we behold the boy standing be- 
fere a group of ministers, who sit in a 
certain degree of state. He has risen 
from one of the front benches to ask a 
question. They have replied, and he is 
stating bis thoughts. With what atten- 
tion all listen; it is not with anger, but 
with a certain admiration, not unmingled 
with fear lest the boy may be one who 
thinks himself wiser than his elders. 
Every pose, every action is just what one 
might expect, and as indeed it must have 
been. 

In another etching two or three doctors 
have taken the boy apart, and are examin- 
ing him; the chief rabbi is seated at a 
table engrossed in a great folio he is 
studying. 

But the most interesting of the series, 
and the most characteristic of the times, 
is the ardent boy discussing with, or 
rather instructing, a group of popular 
teachers, whose council-chamber is the 
stall of a cobbler in the Breed-straat of 
Amsterdam. The chief rabbi here is the 
cobbler himself, a puffy, thoughtful man, 
with all the making in him of a fanatic; 
he, too, listens with the same critical at- 
tention to the words of the child as did 
the reverend pastors. Grouped on both 
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lar religions of the day, —the men who 
would follow the frenzies of Munzer or 
Mathyszoon, others who would rather sit 
at the feet and become apostles of the 
milder Menno Simonis. There is a type 
in the child, the same as we observe in 
the Joseph, a type indeed which follows 
us everywhere and under every form, ex- 
cept in that of the consecrated Christ. 
This type we should, were we dilating 
simply on Rembrandt’s art, have abun- 
dant opportunity to show is no other than 
Rembrandt himself, — new proof that his 
designs were evolved from his own inner 
consciousness, from that storehouse of 
images gathered up in his brain, the treas- 
ures of generations, and of his own im- 
mense genius and observation. 


Il. 

IT is suggestive to notice that Rem- 
brandt not only avoids those favorite sub- 
jects with the painters of the Renaissance, 
the baptism of Jesus and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, but all mysterious circumstances 
which have not a strong human element 
in them; thus he has never treated the 
subject of the Temptation, and has only 
depicted three of the miracles. These, 
however, are among the most stupendous, 
since they involve the raising of the dead, 
and the quelling of a storm at sea. 

In the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
we see that the soul of the people was not 
yet so embittered but what it could sym- 
pathize with the sorrows of the rich. The 
scene takes place in the comfortably fur- 
nished home of a wealthy Amsterdam 
merchant. The life of the young girl has 
just left her, her mother is weeping. Jai- 
rus, with evident faith, has brought Jesus 
to the bedside, exactly as a father would 
the physician in whom he trusts. The 
room is suffused with a beautiful warm 
light, which concentrates itself on the 
bed of death, as if in harmony with 
Christ’s words: “ The child is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” The poor teacher is ap- 
proaching the bedside about to say the 
words, Zalitha cumi: “Damsel, | say 
unto thee, arise.” 

There are periods in the history of 
men, periods in the history of nations, 
when they are in love with death, when to 
cease to be is the one great boon they 
desire. It was not so with Europe at the 
end of the Middle Ages. The world in 
fact was just born again, and never in 
human history had its life been fuller or 
more vigorous. The cessation of earthly 
existence was indeed a horror which 


sides are the representatives of the popu-| needed the consolation of a great hope. 
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This the popular mind found in the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. That touching history, 
the most human account of a supernat- 
ural event ever penned, had their fullest 
belief. Jesus must have come to save 
men from the jaws of that horrible, insa- 
tiate grave. Yet here Rembrandt has 
instinctively shown that this hope in the 
popular mind was the most indefinite pos- 
sible, that it bordered on the essence of 
poetry ; the stretch of the soul into the 
invisible, the unknowable. The Christ, 
both in the little and the greater etchings 
of the “Raising of Lazarus,” has the 
aspect of an enchanter, his figure has 
grown some cubits in height, he rises 
weird-like before the open tomb. At the 
edge of the grave he calls on the dead to 
arise, and forthwith a burst of light springs 
from the cold, damp shades of the tomb, 
the spectators fall back with amazement, 
and the dead, without joy, but with a look 
inexpressibly touching, is seen trying to 
free himself from the bonds of his prison. 
In the smaller etching, Jesus stands in 
the full light. In the larger his gigantic 
figure is made to seem more lofty by the 
fact that we see chiefly his back in deep 
shadow. 

The real life which animates the great 
soul of this people’s painter is seen in the 
fact that whereas he can be at times abso- 
lutely revolting, here in this picture of an 
open grave is nothing ghastly, nothing 
but what is attractive. Never did painter 
choose a sweeter or more romantic spot 
foratomb. Death seems almost enchant- 
ing when one can find repose in circum- 
stances so picturesque as those surround- 
ing the grave of Lazarus; one almost 
Sympathizes with the sacrifice it must 
have been to be called back to the petti- 
ness of a mundane existence. 

Rembrandt was certainly chary in illus- 
trating the miracles. The fact that he 
was a contemporary of Spinoza, who was 
a native of Amsterdam, has been re- 
marked, but it is impossible that that 
“pious, virtuous, God-intoxicated” phi- 
losopher, as Schleiermacher calls him, 
could have had any share in forming Rem- 
brandt’s opinions, since the latter was 
already twenty-three years old, and estab- 
lished as a painter in Amsterdam, before 
Spinoza was born; moreover the work, 
“Tractatus Theologico-politicus,” which 
contains the dissertation on miracles, was 
not published until after Rembrandt’s 
death. Nevertheless, intensely original 
as both were, Spinoza and Rembrandt 
were the product of their time. The 
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into a definite system must have long 
been in the air, and Rembrandt, who had 
Jewish friends like Ephraim Bonus and 
the learned rabbin, Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
could not fail to hear of the sensation 
made in the synagogue by the heresies of 
the young Spinoza. It is said that in 
illustrating a work for Manasseh, Rem- 
brandt has represented God according to 
the conception of Spinoza. 

Whatever Rembrandt thought concern- 
ing the miracles of the Gospel, there 
cannot be a doubt that he entered with 
his whole soul into their essential mean- 
ing. When he comes to tell the story of 
the Man who went about doing good, 
healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil, he works not only con amore, but it 
is clear that he has perceived the truth as 
no other painter ever has done. Rem- 
brandt’s Christ is, indeed, the Divine 
Man who emptied himself of his original 
glory that he might take upon himself the 
form of the most oppressed among man- 
kind — the servile class. As M. de Ron- 
chaud has said, the Christ of Rembrandt 
is the Christus inglorius, ignobilis, in- 
honorabilis of Tertullian. With him the 
semi-pagan ideal of the Italian Renais- 
sance has given place to another ideal more 
truly Christian, in that it is made universal 
and more human, the ideal expressing 
what comes of the depths of the soul. 

Kolloff, Charles Blanc, and the younger 
Coquerel, have all remarked on the singu- 
lar knowledge Rembrandt shows of the 
text of the Scriptures. Itis evident, says 
the latter, that he did not read the Bible 
according to the official, authoritative, de- 
pendent tradition, but in all liberty; thus 
he avoided many errors common to paint- 
ers, and of this he gives some interesting 
proofs. If we consider this in connection 
with the fact that Rembrandt was no lover 
of books, scarcely any being mentioned 
in the inventory of his goods when the 
great sale took place, have we not exactly 
the man educated according to the inde- 
pendent religious ideas springing from 
the working classes? Such men are to 
be found constantly in the present day, 
men with a profound knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, supposed by the conventionally cul- 
tured to be an individual peculiarity, 
whereas it is only a concentrated form of 
a learning widely spread among classes 
ignored by society. Rembrandt, notwith- 
standing his marriage with and admira- 
tion of Saskia Ulenburgh, was a man of 
the people, and returned more and more 
after her death into the society of the 


thoughts which the former threw at last | class from whence he had sprung. 








If, then, he had such a true insight into 
the real character of the person and gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, it was because he 
concentrated in his soul the thoughts of 
this heterodox people, who for two or 
three generations had refused clerical 
guidance, and had formed from their own 
reading of the Scriptures an ideal for 
themselves. How precious ought this 
ideal to be, emanating from the unsophis- 
ticated and disinterested masses, and ex- 
pressed in a universal language by a man 
of the highest order of genius! 

I have looked at the impressions of 
Rembrandt’s rare and precious etching of 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” to be seen in 
the print-room of the British Museum, 
and in the Cabinet des Estampes at Paris, 
and I can find no words more suitable to 
describe it than those of Charles Blanc, 
who has made so perfect and loving a 
study of Rembrandt’s work :* — 


The theatre of the action is exactly what it 
ought to be. Jesus Christ is followed by a 
crowd of the poor, the unhappy, the sick, the 
afflicted. They enter with their Master into 
an old building, perhaps a ruin, Mingling 
with the multitude are some Pharisees, teach- 
ers of the law, more than one of whom appears 
half converted. 

In the midst of the crowd Jesus preserves 
all the serenity of the just man, the earnestness 
and involuntary majesty of a God, His figure 
in the centre of the composition stands out 
powerfully against the dark wall; all the lines 
of the picture lead to it, every look, ever 
action point to Him. His head is irradiated, 
but not with a dazzling light ; it is, so to speak, 
entirely moral, an aureole of goodness and 
virtue. His features bear at once the stamp 
of reality and of nobility, for if Jesus comes 
from the ranks of the people, He also belongs 
to the race of David. That gentle counte- 
nance, that sad and tender look, those thin 
hands, that falling hair, belong to a man who 
suffers and loves, 

Around him press all the disinherited of the 
world: the lame, the leprous, the blind, the 
paralytic; and the dismal concert of lamenta- 
tions and complaints coming up from the midst 
of the throng seems almost audible. Some 
implore with groans, others with hope. A 
woman, stretched on a mat, makes an effort to 
touch the feet of Jesus, whilst her mother and 
sister intercede for her; a paralytic has been 
brought on a sort of a wheelbarrow; he waits 
the divine look which is to give him motion 
and life ; a robust man points out to the Lord 
his aged father, who, with the help of his wife, 
is trying to drag himself, but has scarcely 
power left either to move or to hope. ‘ 

The most fervent believers are those who 
are nearest the person of Christ ; in the degree 


* L’Euvre de Rembrandt reproduit par la photo- 
graphie, in folio, 1853-7. 
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the groups are removed from the centre of the 
composition the manifestations of faith become 
less vivid. What delicacy and what truth in 
these different shades of faith; language can 
scarcely render them ! however the artist makes 
them felt. 

Look at the old woman with her lean arms 
and wrinkled hands, who with all her soul im- 
plores the Master to cure her daughter lying 
at His feet. Mark how differently faith dis- 
plays itself in the men and in the women, in 
the old people and in the children; look at 
that mother who carries an infant in her arms ; 
her little son, a lad of ten years, pulling her by 
the dress, and showing her the Christ, seems 
to say, “ There is the Man who will make baby 
well.” 

But the artist has not forgotten the men in 
easy circumstances who have come through 
sympathy or curiosity. In the foreground 
stands a corpulent Pharisee, his hands behind 
his back, looking contemptuously at the cred- 
ulous crowd of miserable wretches who follow 
the Christ; while on a sort of gallery on the 
ruins a group of other Pharisees are discussing 
the work of the great Teacher, but the draw- 
ing here is but slightly put in, as if the artist 
wished to reserve all the delicacies of his clare- 
obscure, all the varieties of tone, all the charm 
of his subterranean light, for the people to 
whom alone he is attracted — the poor, 


From healing to preaching, from show- 
ing forth the kingdom of Heaven in 
works to showing it forth in words — this 
Rembrandt has done in another etching, 
called “ Jesus Preaching to the People.” 

The scene appears to be taking place in 
the granary of some inn. The preacher 
stands on what seems to be the millstone. 
His benign and earnest countenance is 
the same as that seen in the former pic- 
ture, and here again all leads to him. 
Every face in the crowd tells its own tale, 
and he who chooses to study them might 
easily imagine the story. A woman, evi- 
dently one of those unhappy ones whose 
touch the Pharisee thought polluting, is 
crouching at the feet of the Saviour; near 
her, leaning against the stone, his face 
agonized, is a poor wretch, suffering the 
intolerable conviction of sin; close to him, 
with her back to the spectator, but meek- 
ly squatting on the ground, sits a well- 

ressed mother, her babe in her arms; an 
elderly man, drawn as by some fascina- 
tion, has left his seat, and is approaching 
nearer and nearer to the preacher; on the 
bench against the wall sits a row of men, 
in each of whom conviction reveals itself. 
The old man in the foreground preserves 
a certain outward calm, but the next is 
evidently afraid that in a few moments 
his life of hypocrisy will be revealed, and 
he and all his neighbors will know him to 
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be what he really is; beside him, in deep 
dejection, sits a man with a shadow over 
his face. All these are hearers who lis- 
ten for themselves, but opposite are the 
critics and the curious. Just in front of 
the preacher, a clever, sharp, little man 
balances himself on the stone, a man of 
the people, but evidently a theologian, 
who has come to consider the doctrine of 
the new teacher. Another behind, with a 
very intelligent head, a thinker, his hands 
crossed, his thin lips compressed, medi- 
tates. Then come men clad in rich ap- 
parel, one alone appears to have any 
sympathy ; on the faces of the others is 
written stolid wonder or bloated pride, or 
learned and obstinate doubt, or bitter un- 
belief. Behind this group a monkish- 
looking figure in the dark seems watching 
for words that he may accuse the preacher 
of heresy and sedition. 

The light in this picture falls from 
Jesus on to the ground, the spot where 
he is standing is in full blaze, as if Rem- 
brandt had thought of the words: “I will 
make the place of my feet glorious.” 

What a reminiscence was this! How 
many among the souls that Rembrandt 
represented had blessed God that they 
had seen such a day when some wander- 
ing evangelist, a heretic in the sight of 
the reverend seignors, lay and cleric, had 
come to their city or bourg, and there in 
the yard of an inn had proclaimed the 
glad tidings of the kingdom of Heaven, 
preaching the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins. 

What were the topics in the teaching 
of Jesus on which Rembrandt chose to 
dwell? Just such as might be expected 
from a man of his sympathies. 

The Unmerciful Servant, the Laborers 
in the Vineyard, the Good Samaritan, and 
the Prodigal Son: these are the parables 
that seem most to have attracted him. 
The first is the subject of a painting in 
the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. 
The second has been painted at least 
twice. In one the scene takes place in a 
merchant’s warehouse in Amsterdam; 
bales of goods are lying about, and the 
porters are bringing in others. Some 
workmen approach the master, who sits 
in arecess of the warehouse, and appear 
reverentially expostulating with him. In 
the other the figures are alone seen. 
With half-closed eyes, cruel, hard face, 
the employer, grasping tight hold of his 
purse, refuses even to look at the laborer, 
who, in a deprecating manner, lifts his hat 
and humbly asks for justice. “Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
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own?” he says with overwhelming logic. 
The beaten hind departs, not daring to 
reply to the insult, “Is thine eye evil 
because mine is good?” but treasuring 
up his wrath against the day of wrath. 

Of the Good Samaritan, a fine painting 
exists in the Louvre, and a fine etching 
may be seen in collections, but the paint- 
ing has the pre-eminence in intensity of 
feeling. The moment chosen in both is 
the same —the arrival of the Samaritan 
with his charge at the inn. 

It is evening: the sun has just set, and 
its last rays light up the figure of the 
Samaritan, who has ascended the steps of 
the inn, and is arranging with the hostess. 
Two servants have assisted the sufferer 
from off his horse, one holds him under 
the arms, while the other, a young lad, 
supports his legs. The wounded man 
folds his hands helplessly on his breast, 
and seems to pant for breath. A bandage 
on his head, and blood on his cheek and 
neck, tell the story of his injuries. The 
stable boy stands on tiptoe to look over 
the horse; some people are at the win- 
dows of the inn watching; the horses 
nibble the straw at a manger in the yard. 
A glow of benevolent light pervades the 
picture, one of those harmonies in color 
and subject sought always by the painter 
who feels the poetry of his work, but never 
displayed with more genius than in Rem- 
brandt. 

Another favorite subject was the Prod- 
igal Son. One etching gives a most orig- 
inal conception of the scene of his return 
to his father’s house. Instead of the 
young man having the look of a dissipated 
youth of high family, he has a truly ani- 
mal visage. It has been among the boor- 
ish loons and coarse wenches we see in 
Jan Steen’s “ Flemish Féte,” or Rubens’s 
“ Kermesse,” that this man has wasted all 
his living. He has spent his days card- 
playing, as Ostade represents the idle, 
drunken Haarlemers; he has sunk to 
scenes low as those in which Brauer 
revelled, —in fact, that unhappy painter 
has been his type; but, not having his 
genius, he has been pushed from one 
level down to another, until he finds him- 
self starving amongst the swine. But 
what repentance is now seen in that wild 
and disordered visage, what loving trust 
in the way in which he throws himself 
into his father’s arms! And the interest 
intensifies as we perceive the face is 
Rembrandt’s own. Before conceiving this 
wondrous touch of nature, the artist has 
lived it all out in his own soul. Nor can 
the intense pity displayed by the father 








be forgotten. There is no question here 
of conditions, no thought of outraged dig- 
nity or justice. The father forgets him- 
self and all else in the joy of welcoming 
home again his lost son. Others repre- 
sent justice: a Pharisee in one case, the 
scowling elder son in another; but the 
father asks no terms; to see his son re- 
turning is enough ; he does not even wait 
for his confession, but, while he is yet 
afar off, he is moved with compassion, 
runs and falls on his neck, ard kisses 
him. Is not this the very genius of the 
gospel ? 

Two or three scenes in the life of our 
Lord specially pleased our painter, and 
show the tone of his mind and that of the 
people he represented. 

One is the story of the “ Woman Taken 
in Adultery,” the painting of which may 
be seen at the National Gallery. Poussin, 
who has entered so pootenndiiy into the 
inner thought of this scene, depicts it as 
taking place in the open air; Rembrandt, 
as usual, truer to the text, represents it as 
occurring in the Temple. And this en- 
ables him to give a setting to the subject 
which greatly increases its intensity of 
feeling. Notwithstanding his Anabaptist 
leanings, no painter ever felt more power- 
fully the mystic enchantments of an old 
Catholic cathedral. In an upper part of 
the picture the high priest, seated on his 
throne, appears to be performing the daily 
duties of his office. This secondary scene, 
mysterious from its distance, bathed in 
glowing but subdued light, appealing to 
a delicious form of the religious senti- 
ment, but leaving no moral impression, 
forms a striking background to the real 
struggle with human corruption; the 
awakening and purification of dead or 
diseased consciences. The height of the 
figure of Jesus proclaims him the source 
of moral elevation. He is surrounded by 
a group of respectable elders and reli- 
gious teachers, in whose faces is pictured 
every form of the sin of which they accuse 
the woman they have dragged into the 
presence of the Son of Man. The con- 
victing word has not been hinted in some 
learned jargon, but written in their mother 
tongue, in plain, straightforword Dutch. 

A similar subject, “Jesus Talking with 
the Woman of Samaria,” is repeated 
in more than one etching, and at differ- 
ent stages of the story. In one picture 
we have the woman just arrived at the 
well. Jesus has risen, and, with a look 
searching but tender, has made her feel 
that she has to do with one who knows 
all about her. Her attitude is that of a 
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detected child; there is obstinacy in the 
position, but the dropped head shows 
shame has already begun to work. In 
the next Jesus is sitting on the well, re- 
garding the woman with a look in which 
penetration and pity are marvellously 
blended. This head of Jesus, if it alone 
existed, would be sufficient to show that 
Rembrandt could, if he would, produce 
countenances full of refinement and intel- 
lectual beauty. Though no bigger than a 
four-penny piece, this head is the most 
beautiful idealization of the face of the 
Saviour I remember to have seen. 

From Jesus dealing with such unhappy 
perversions of domestic life to “Jesus 
Blessing Little Children” requires no 
bound of the imagination. It is a natural 
and harmonious thought that he who 
dealt so truly and tenderly with the one 
should be exactly the man to say, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

How differently does Rembrandt con- 
ceive this scene from the sentimental or 
pietistic representations elsewhere to be 
found! Compare it with the way Over- 
beck has treated the subject, and you 
see two different religions — one which 
springs spontaneous from the heart of 
the people, the other which proposes, by 
a course of spiritual drill, to form human 
beings into saints. In Overbeck’s picture 
the children are kneeling in an adoring 
circle round the figure of the Saviour, 
who is modelled from some beautiful 
statue in a church. In an outer circle 
stand the parents and the disciples, 
grouped with academic exactness. There 
is still a touch or two of nature; all are 
not yet perfect little soldiers of Christ; 
but what a mathematical idea of life! 
Behold its results in Fourierism and An- 
archism. 

Between Overbeck’s and Rembrandt’s 
thought there is the difference of a whole 
world. Jesus, left alone by his disciples, 
has been fairly captured by a number of 
warmhearted people, sure that their chil- 
dren will be benefited by the good rab- 
bin’s blessing. He has laid his friendly 
hand on the head of a little one, whose 
arms he gently grasps with the other; 
the little thing, turning away with her 
finger in her mouth, looks half inclined 
to cry, but she feels her mother’s hand 
on her shoulder, and submits. Mean- 
while, a father is lifting a still younger 
child over the heads of those nearest to 
Jesus. Its little arms hang down, and it 


looks the picture of helpless innocency. 
A woman just beneath looks up with 
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amused interest at the little one, and the 
note in every face is that of parental sat- 
isfaction. The Saviour himself appears 
delighted, and manifests a tender and 
concentrated interest in the little one he 
is blessing. This picture is alsoin the 
National Gallery. Never has the Christ 
been so thoroughly depicted as the poor, 
tender-hearted man. The most absolute 
poverty is written in every line of the 
face, in the hair, and in the great rough 
hands and feet. 

But though Rembrandt loved to dwell 
on the merciful side of the divine char- 
acter, he did not forget that there was 
another. The subject of “ Christ Cleans- 
ing the Temple” must have been dear to 
the hearts of all the religious reformers 
of the sixteenth century. Rembrandt, 
indeed, has here gone to his great prede- 
cessor, Albert Durer, for his principal 
figure. One in spirit with that devoted 
champion of Luther and the Reformation, 
Rembrandt, who was himself so full of 
imagination, showed, in so doing, that 
what he sought first of all was the truest 
and best conception of his subject. 

Rembrandt, who in purely artistic power 
is admitted to stand in the first rank, cer- 
tainly did not believe in the idea of “art 
for art’s sake.” To express the soul of 
his subject was his first and constant 
thought. His was the genius of the 
dramatist. He shows it in his singular 
method of producing a picture. Thus 
having sketched on a canvas John the 
Baptist preaching (without one of the tra- 
ditional accessories), he had extra pieces 
of canvas sewn on to right and left of the 
sketch, in order that he might put in the 
fresh groups that kept presenting them- 
selves to his imagination, the crowd in 
the end becoming so great that the pic- 
ture was painted on no less than nine 
pieces of canvas. 


III. 


How many artists have attempted to 
depict the Passion of our Lord! But 
with what results? How few are the 
pictures of the old or new masters which 
have ever touched our hearts! We may 
think the drawing fine, the coloring mag- 
nificent, and the fouvt ensemble superb, 
but have they awakened a shadow of af- 
fection for him to whose glory they have 
been made? If, then, such works fail in 
their principal object, all their marvellous 
ability in form and coloring will not save 
them from final condemnation. 

How different is the case with Rem- 
brandt! for him the moral intention is 





the primary object; art is only the means. 
When he comes to treat this great sub- 
ject, he follows it with a spirit as sympa- 
thetic as the disciples themselves. But 
at the very outset we are struck with an 
omission which shows from how utterly 
different a standpoint he viewed it from 
that of the great artists of the Renais- 
sance. 

Lionardo da Vinci, Poussin, and Phi- 
lippe de Champaigne have all left master- 
pieces representing the Last Supper. It 
seems just the scene for the brush or 
etching needle of Rembrandt. Who could 
have better expressed the emotion, the 
solemn sadness, the affecting farewell ? 
who would have felt more at home in 
that mystic clare-obscure which would 
have so harmonized with the scene? Why 
should he have omitted so great an oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting his peculiar power? 
It could not be that the man who dared 
attempt again and again the various 
scenes on Calvary felt himself unequal to 
the task so much more within the scope 
of human genius. Moreover, he had 
thought about it, fora drawing exists in 
which he has carefully copied Lionardo’s 
famous picture, only allowing himself the 
liberty of putting in one window at the 
back of the room instead of three, and in 
concentrating still more the light on the 
head of the principal figure. Whence, 
then, this remarkable omission, if it were 
not an instinct that this solemn parting 
had been made the origin of the central 
superstition which for ages had held the 
souls of men in bondage? 

For Rembrandt, then, the Passion com- 
mences with the agony in Gethsemane. 
In a small etching he represents the Sav- 
iour fainting beneath the mental anguish 
through which he is passing, but at the 
moment he would have fallen to the 
ground, an angel has caught him in his 
arms, and Jesus is recovering from what 
would otherwise have been a swoon. 

There is a painting of Peter’s denial, 
and another of his repentance. There is 
a small etching of Judas casting down the 
blood-money in the treasury, and paint- 
ings of Jesus scourged and crowned 
with thorns; also a large etching of the 
“Presentation to the People,” in which 
Rembrandt displays his wonderful know]- 
edge of the most miserable part of the 
population, — the ragamuffin crowd which 
gathers at the least excitement. This 
etching ought strictly to be called the 
“ Ecce Homo,” but that name is reserved 
in collections for the grandest and most 
magnificent of all Rembrandt’s works, but 
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which, however, would be more rightly 
named, “ Jesus Presented to the People.” 

The scene is some ancient Continental 
city. There is a portion of an old palace 
of justice, with a bridge flying across a 
deep street, through which the populace 
are surging. It is a gloomy day; hoarse 
cries and discordant hubbub fill the air. 
At the top of the steps leading to the pal- 
ace the main group are gathered. Pilate, 
wearing arich robe and a curious turban, 
stands in a deprecating attitude, vacilla- 
tion written in every feature and every 
limb. On the stairs above him, the Christ 
has just been led out arrayed in purple 
and crowned with thorns. Never surely 
has there been a truer representation of 
the suffering Son of Man. It is no re- 
mote, far-off being, high above his fellows 
by asceticism, intelligence, pride, or aris- 
tocratic dignity. Jesus is a man in the 
truest sense of the word, a man capable 
of all that is possible to one that has been 
tempted in all points, yet without sin. 
The Christ here is indeed one who shares 
our flesh and blood, for such palpitating 
flesh was never before or since produced 
in black and white. He does not look 
down on the crowd with the air of a hero 
or a martyr, but offering up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, 
to him who is able if he will to save 
him from death. The dark faces and 
cruel weapons which form a frame to the 
spotless figure on which the principal 
light falls are wonderfully managed to give 
the utmost effect by contrast. The Son 
of Man is in charge of the chief jailor, 
a relentless-looking personage, and is 
guarded by two or three soldiers ; the one 
who stands immediately to his left grins 
demoniacally as he relates, with ludicrous 
action, the insults to which they have just 
subjected the king of the Jews. How- 
ever, another of the band seems already 
disgusted with the part he is playing, and 
meditates with a kind of sad rage on its 
iniquity. 

But the group of priests and Pharisees 
immediately below Jesus contrast even 
more powerfully with the innocent victim. 
A well-fed, worldly priest, arrayed in full 
pontificals, lawn sleeves, and gold-chased 
cope, is uttering the words: “If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Czsar’s friend; 
whosoever maketh himself a king speak- 
eth against Cesar.” Next to hima Phari- 
see, the idealization of fanaticism, cries, 
with vehement action: “ We have a law, 
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a brutal bigot, unable to get the attenticn 
of the governor, rudely drags at his role, 
while he points with his thumb to Jesus 
bellowing forth the cry, “ Crucify him! 
crucify him!” The governor, distracted 
and alarmed, in one breath avows his in- 
nocence of the blood of this righteous 
man, in another gives sentence that what 
they ask for should be done. 

Behind the high priest a man with slip- 
pery face is communicating the fact to the 
crowd, who are crying hoarsely, “ Crucify 
him! crucify him!” A head of excep- 
tional cruelty rises from the rabble, as it 
were its representative, casting a look of 
hatred on the Christ; on either side of 
him are two faces, one is shouting in 
mere sport, of the other little is seen but 
the upturned eye full of awe at the sight 
of this divine humanity overwhelmed with 
atrocious injuries. A group immediately 
in the foreground represents all the vari- 
ous elements of the crowd. One is prov- 
ing to three men that Jesus ought to be 
crucified, the first doubts its justice, the 
second is half convinced, the third is in- 
different, but would not have it otherwise, 
since the excitement of such scenes sends 
a thrill of excitement through his dull 
frame. On a gallery above we see a 
crowd of faces, among whom Rembrandt 
appears again as a soldier with an awful 
instrument of torture in his hand. 

But it is not simply the detail of the 
picture, but its fout ensemble, which is so 
striking. Nothing better shows Rem. 
brandt’s masterly realization of the scene 
than that, though it is typical of so many 
which have taken place throughout the 
history of the world, he has yet given ita 
unique character, inasmuch as it is im- 
possible to regard the sufferer as a mar- 
tyr for religion or politics, or for any idea 
or cause whatsoever. The sufferer is 
the martyr of humanity; he dies because 
he is the only true man in that howling 
throng of cruelty and weakness. 

Thus priests and people have their way, 
and in a series of pictures, or sometimes 
on the same plate, Rembrandt has given 
every stage in the history. 

In one picture we have the moment 
when they are actually raising the cross to 
which the victim has already been at- 
tached. Nothing can well exceed the 
anguish of the suffering depicted, the be- 
ginning of the torture which is to end in 
death. Among the men who are actually 
engaged in raising the cross of Calvary 


and by our law he ought to die, because | is Rembrandt himself, and no one works 


he made himself the Son of God.” 


Last| more energetically; touching acknowl- 
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sinfulness and his own share in the sacri- 
fice for the sin of the world.* Very near 
to him among the foremost of those who 
have come to see justice done on the 
blasphemer who has dared to call himself 
the Son of God and to lead souls to perdi- 
tion, stands a Pharisee, in the guise of a 
Lutheran or Calvinist divine. Perhaps 
if we knew all the important personages 
of the day, we should be able to recognize 
in this man the portrait of some famous 
Gomarist of Amsterdam. 

Coming to the pictures of “ The Cruci- 
fixion,” we will speak first of the smaller 
etchings. In one, Jesus hangs on a cross 
very little above the ground ; a group are 
gathered round him, his mother lies faint- 
ing at his feet, he looks with suffering pity 
upon her. In the distance are the walls 
of a town, it might be some place in Hol- 
land ; indeed, with the addition of a few 
faggots round the feet, it would represent 
the death of some poor Anabaptist. 

The most important of the etchings 
representing the Crucifixion is “The 
Three Crosses.” We cannot do better 
than avail ourselves of Charles Blanc’s 
description : — 

By one of those plays of clare-obscure, fa- 
miliar to the genius of Rembrandt, he idealizes 
the ignominious spectacle of the gibbet by 
causing a supernatural light to fall on it. At 
first it is only the light of a dull day that ren- 
ders visible the victims ; all but a crowd of 
people, who press before the Roman cavalry, 
and the group around Simon the Cyrenian, is 
unfinished, and not yet worked out. The re- 
mainder of the picture is only a touch of 
genius, in which, by a few traits and strokes, 
the innermost soul of the subject is expressed, 

Without modelling, with some shades, and 
by a simple outline, put in as rapidly as the 
heart beats, Rembrandt expresses the emotion 
of the different actors in this great drama. 
The swoon of Mary, the grief of the apostles, 
the tenderness of St. John, who embraces the 
Cross, ready to receive the last sigh of his 
master; the fright of the Pharisees, who fly 
trembling; the everlasting brutality of the 
soldiers, and, perhaps, the remorse of the 
traitor Judas, who prostrates himself on the 
earth, repentant and despairing. 

On the same plate Rembrandt goes on work- 
ing in order that he may represent the full 
accomplishment of the sacrifice, the moment 
when Jesus, uttering a great cry, the cry of 
death, said “It is finished.” The sun is 
eclipsed, the earth is covered with confusion 
and obscurity, the veil of the Temple is rent in 
twain, the rocks break, the tombs open. And, 
as a matter of fact, in the last state of the plate 
the artist has entirely changed his figures. 


* Rembrandt executed this picture in 1633, being then 
about twenty-six years of age. 
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The group around the Cyrenian has disap- 
peared, some horses are rearing, a rider is 
overturned. The unrepentant thief is covered 
with a sinister shadow ; a close rain is falling 
from the black clouds on this scene of iniquity, 
nubes pluant justum ; and the eye can now only 
see the confused image of one of the Pharisees 
struck with terror, the silhouette of the execu- 
tioners, the happy thief who has received the 
first fruits of the blood of Jesus Christ, and, at 
last, the form of the Just One who devotes 
himself for Humanity. 


Many persons have perhaps seen prints 
of the picture barbarously called “ The 
Great Descent from the Cross,” and have 
been shocked by the revolting character 
of the figure of the crucified. But let 
them study it well, and especially in con- 
nection with the whole of Rembrandt’s 
conception of the sacrifice of the Son of 
Man; let them above all bear in mind the 
thought that I have here tried to bring 
out, that Rembrandt was striving to de- 
pict the true gospel—the gospel to the 
poor and suffering —and they will see 
that nothing in the world could be more 
touching than the abjectness of the igno- 
miny to which the Son of Man has been 
reduced. 

On the cross, and in the midst of his 
agony, Jesus applied to himself the words 
of the twenty-second Psalm: “I am a 
worm, and no man, .. . I am poured out 
like water, and all my bones are out of 
joint. My strength is dried up like a 
potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth to my 
jaws; and thou hast brought me into the 
dust of death.” 

What increases the intensity of the 
feeling arising from the utterly helpless 
and ignominious manner in which the poor 
corpse falls, is to see the intense and rev- 
erent love and gentle carefulness with 
which the disciples are taking it down. 
This is all the more striking, since it is 
done by poor men who have no other ap- 
pliance but a couple of ladders. In an- 
other plate, the corpse has been laid on 
the ground at the feet of the mother, who 
is supported by sympathetic friends. 

But the representation of this scene in 
which the genius of Rembrandt comes 
out most characteristically, is the one 
called “* The Descent from the Cross by 
Torchlight.”. It is an intensely dark 
night, and only the lower portion of the 
cross is seen on the brow of ahill; the 
body has been lowered into a shroud, and 
a man below is preparing a bier to re- 
ceive it. A brilliant light falls on the 


principal group, and the weird effect of 
the scene is enhanced by a white hand 
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held up in the thick obscurity on which 
the light reflects. 

This sad work has taken time, and the 
cold, grey dawn has come. With heavy 
hearts the mourners raise the bier, that 
they may carry its burden to the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. We see them com- 
ing slowly round the rock, in which is the 
grave, where no man had yet been laid. 
How terrible is the rigidity of death! It 
is no question that life has forever gone. 

We enter, with the women and the dis- 
ciples, into the sepulchre. It is a great 
cave, and the light is dispersed over the 
interior; but as the body descends a grad- 
ual withdrawal of light takes place. This 
is obtained by different proofs being taken 
at five successive stages of the plate, in 
each of which the darkness becomes more 
intense. At last all is in obscurity; the 
corpse and the mourners are scarcely 
seen; the torches are extinct; the night 
of the tomb has commenced. “ Nothing 
remains but a far-off reflection, dull, nearly 
invisible, of something which was light, a 
vague souvenir of something which was 
life.” * 

The spirit of suffering and humiliation 
which Rembrandt represented manifests 
itself in the fact that he was far less 
successful with scenes like those of the 
resurrection and ascension than with 
those that relate to the life and death of 
our Lord. There is an unreality, not to 
say a want of imagination, in his render- 
ing of these two subjects, which makes it 
evident he did not feel them. 

When we remember how wonderfully 
he has portrayed the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds and the resurrection of Laz- 
arus, it cannot be said there was any rea- 
son in his genius why he should not have 
produced pictures of these subjects inter- 
esting as those of the Passion. It must 
therefore have been from the fact that the 
triumphant, victorious note was entirely 
wanting in the religion which he repre- 
sented. That religion had been defeated, 
and had never got beyond the stage of 
persecution and martyrdom. 

Thus in all the events connected with 
the forty days, the one in which Rem- 
brandt feels most interest is the occasion 
when two poor men, lost in dismay at the 
end of all their hopes, are filled with joy- 
ful amazement by the sudden appearance 
of the Master in whom they had trusted. 
Rembrandt has poured out his whole soul 
in his efforts to depict the supper at Em- 
maus. 


® Charles Blanc. 





“Jesus Made Known in Breaking of 
Bread” is the subject of the painting now 
at the Louvre. 

In this affecting picture, the two things 
that strike us most are the extreme pov- 
erty of the actors, and the naturalistic 
conception the painter has of the resur- 
rection body of Jesus. The risen Christ 
and the two disciples are represented as 
very poor men, the table being spread in 
the humblest manner. But there is the 
strongest possible contrast between the 
visage of Christ and that of the healthy 
old man who sits transfixed with aston- 
ishment as the conviction suddenly dawns, 
“It is the Lord.” For the Christ looks 
like one who has lately passed through 
great physical suffering. He is plainly a 
being who is far more soul than body, and 
whom you might expect in a moment to 
prove but a vision. He seems to see 
what no one else sees. He has exactly 
the look of one of those men or women 
whom you are compelled to love because 
they are so near to God. 

In a second picture, where Jesus is de- 
parting, Rembrandt does not appear to 
have been so successful; but in a final 
one, which is only an etching, the artist 
has surpassed himself. He has produced 
in a little picture of two or three inches a 
scene upon which the eye is never tired 
of gazing, the wonderful truth of expres- 
sion and effect is so amazing. 

The moment illustrated is that imme- 
diately after Jesus has vanished. The 
apartment is very small, and the table is 
pushed up almost close to the window, 
which is closed with a heavy shutter and 
bolted. The disciple on the further side 
has risen in astonishment; terror is al- 
most apparent on that good and simple 
face at so supernatural a circumstance; a 
strong light from the candle on the table 
casts a powerful glare on his features, and 
casts a great, weird, black shadow on the 
wall. The disciple who is in front of the 
table turns, with equal surprise, towards 
the spot where the guest was the moment 
before; his face is traced in vivid outline 
by the light of the candle immediately 
behind. But the most eloquent point in 
the picture — its subject, the central fact 
which engages alike the attention of the 
spectator and of the disciples —is the 
empty chair; it seems, in some sense, to 
be itself endowed with life; its form, 
color, and position speak to the imagina- 
tion and to the heart. 

Thus, nothing is more manifest in the 
works of Rembrandt —the works of a 
whole lite—than this: that to him the 
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gospel of Jesus Christ was the gospel of 
the poor. From the moment he first de- 
picts the babe lying in the stall of an ox, 
among the dark and gloomy shadows of a 
stable, to the hour when, still arrayed in 
the homely garments of the poor, he alter- 
nately consorts with angels and with men 
who wear patched clothes and clouted 
shoes, he represents Jesus as the poor 
man, the companion of the suffering chil- 
dren of want. He is the man who goes 
about doing good, and has nowhere to lay 
his head. It is this brotherhood in pov- 
erty which he loves most to display in the 
Saviour’s character. Doubtless he misses 
some of its grander features; but if he 
gives only a side of the gospel it is an 
all-important one, since it is the concep- 
tion of the poor and suffering of the true 
character of the Saviour of the world. 

The outbursts which have most alarmed 
Europe, — Lollardism, the Jacquerie, peas- 
ant revolts, Anabaptism, the Camisard 
insurrection, the’ French Revolution, the 
Commune, — have been nothing so much 
as terrible screams from a humanity 
crushed and hunted into a corner. 

If the movements which ended in these 
outbreaks be studied, they will be found 
one and all to have been efforts on the 
part of the people to realize exactly the 
same thoughts as those expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The similarity 
of their objects in every country and 
all ages, and their likeness to those of 
Jesus Christ, is a wonderful testimony to 
the truth that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
exactly corresponds to the wants of hu- 
manity. 

In that terrible edict by which the im- 
perial authority in the reign of Charles 
V. sought to stamp out Anabaptism by 
rendering every man, woman, or child sus- 
pected of it an outlaw, liable to death, 
there is a striking proof of the fact that 
its doctrine was fundamentally the cry of 
the oppressed in every age: ‘ We learn 
daily that, notwithstanding our warnings 
and commands, the sect of the Anabap- 
tists, interdicted and condemned a/ready 
many centuries past, augments day by 
day and gains continually in power and in 
influence.” For this universal reign of 
justice, after which the common people 
everywhere so persistently aspire, always 
appears to the governing classes in a light 
either ridiculous or terrifying. As long 
as it is an ideal, they mock it as impracti- 
cable; directly it seeks to realize itself in 
acts, they crush it as social anarchy. 
Thus the people are driven mad, and their 
cause becomes stained with outrages 





which every one shudders to think of, and 
a who shared in them, perhaps, most 
of all. 

And so, too, in the minds of many who 
sincerely love justice, but who set an un- 
due value on accepted notions of truth 
and the established order of society, the 
mountain of prejudice against the popular 
ideal of Christ’s doctrine rises higher 
from age to age. 

Perhaps a view of it through the soft- 
ened medium of the mind of a man of 
genius and a great painter and humorist 
may tempt such persons to throw aside 
prejudice and to study for themselves 
the thought of the common people in all 
ages. 

May this short paper then prove like 
the tree Moses was instructed to throw 
into the bitter waters of Marah, — may it 
especially lead those who have at heart 
the religious welfare of the people, to see 
that the gospel they are asking for is one 
in harmony with their ideal of a universal 
reign of justice, the doctrine of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

RICHARD HEATH. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE castle looked more grim and 
ruined than ever as Walter set foot once 
more upon the rough grass of the mound 
behind. He dismissed the smiling Dun- 
can with regret. As he went up to the 
door, which now stood open, he thought 
to himself with relief that another day 
would finish his probation here, and that 
already it was more than half over; but 
next moment remembered that the end of 
his stay at Kinloch-houran would mean 
also an end of intercourse with his new 
friends, which gave a different aspect to 
the matter altogether. Atthe door of the 
castle old Macalister was waiting with a 
look of anxiety. 

“ Ye’ll have had no luncheon,” he said, 
“and here’s Mr. Shaw the factor waiting 
to see ye.” 

Macalister had not the manners of Sym- 
ington, and Walter already felt that it 
was a curious eccentricity on the part of 
the old man to leave out his title. The 
factor was seated waiting in the room up- 
stairs; he was a middle-aged man, with 
grizzled, reddish locks, the prototype in a 
higher class of Duncan in the boat. He 
got up with a cordial friendliness which 
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Walter began to feel characteristic, but 
which was also perhaps less respectful 
than might have been supposed appropri- 
ate, to meet him. He had a great deal to 
say of business which to Walter was still 
scarcely intelligible. There were leases 
to renew, and there was some question 
about a number of crofter families, which 
seemed to have been debated with the 
former lord, and to have formed the sub- 
ject of much discussion. 

“There is that question about the 
crofters at the Truach Glas,” Mr. Shaw 
said. 

“ What crofters? or rather what are 
crofters? and what is the question, and 
where is the Truach Glas?” Lord Erra- 
deen said. 

He pronounced it, alas! Truack, as he 
still called loch lock— which made the 
sensitive natives shudder. Mr. Shaw 
looked at him with a little disapproval. 
He felt that the English lad should have 
been more impressed by his new inher- 
itance, and more anxious to acquire a 
mastery of all the facts connected with it. 
If, instead of wandering about the loch 
all the morning, he had been looking up 
the details of the business and the boun- 
daries of the estate, and studying the 
map! But that not being the case, of 
course there was nothing to be done but 
to explain. 

“T had thought that Mr. Milnathort 
would have put the needs of the estate 
more clearly before you. There are sev- 
eral questions to be settled. I don’t know 
what may be your views as to a landlord’s 
duties, Lord Erradeen 4 

“] have no views,” said Walter; “I 
am quite impartial. You must recollect 
that I have only been a landlord for a fort- 
night.” 

“But I suppose,” said the factor some- 
what severely, “that the heir to such a 
fine property has had some kind of a little 
training?” 

“I have had no training — not the 
slightest. I had no information even that 
I was the heirtoany property. You must 
consider me as entirely ignorant, but 
ready to learn.” 

Shaw looked at him with some surprise, 
but severely still. “It is very curious,” 
he said, as if that too had been Walter’s 
fault, “that you did not know you were 
the heir. We knew very well here; but 
the late lord was like most people, not 
very keen about his successor; and then 
he was a comparatively young man when 
he died.” 

“I know nothing of my predecessor,” 





said Walter. “What was the cause of 
his death? I should like to hear some- 
thing about him. Several of them must 
have died young, I suppose, or I, so far 
off, could never have become the heir.” 

The factor looked at him keenly, but 
with doubtful eyes. “There are secrets 
in all families, my Lord Erradeen,” he 
said. 

“Are there? I thought that was rather 
an old-fashioned sentiment. I don’t think, 
except that I was not always virtuously 
occupied, that there was any secret in 
mine.” 

“ And I am sure there is no secret in 
mine,” said Mr. Shaw energetically ; “ but 
then you see I am not, and you were not 
till a very recent date, Lord Erradeen. 
There is a kind of something in the race 
that I will not characterize. It is a kind 
of a melancholy turn; the vulgar rumors 
ye will have heard, to which I attach no 
credence. It is little worth while living 
in the nineteenth century,” the factor said 
with emphasis, “if ye are to be subject to 
delusions like that.” 

“T tell you I am quite ignorant; and, 
except by hints which I could not under- 
stand, Mr. Milnathort did not give me any 
information. Speak plainly, I want to 
know what the mystery is; why am I 
here in this tumble-down old place?” 
Walter cried with an accent of impa- 
tience. 

Shaw kept a watchful eye upon him, 
with the air of a man whom another is 
trying to deceive. 

“It is something in the blood, I’m 
thinking,” the factor said. “They all 
seem to find out there’s a kind of contra- 
riety in life, which is a thing we all must 
do to be sure, but generally without any 
fatal effects. After a certain age they 
all seem to give way to it. I hope that 
you, my lord, being out of the direct line, 
will escape: the populace — if ye can ac- 
cept their nonsense — say it’s a — well, 
something supernatural—a kind of an 
influence from him they call the warlock 
lord.” Shaw laughed, but somewhat un- 
easily, apologetically. ‘I think shame to 
dwell upon such absurdity,” he said. 

“It does sound very absurd.” 

“ That is just it — nonsense! not worth 
the consideration of sensible men. And 
I may say to you, that are, 1 hope, of a 
more wholesome mind, that they are ter- 
ribly given up to caprice in this family. 
The Truach-Glas crofters have been up 
and down twenty times. The late lord 





made up his mind he would let them stay, 
|and then that they must go, and again 
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that he would just leave them their bits 
of places, and then that he would help 
them to emigrate ; and after all, I had the 
order that they were to be turned out, bag 
and baggage. I could not find it in my 
heart to do it. I just put off, and put off, 
and here he is dead; and another,” said 
Shaw, with a suppressed tone of satisfac- 
tion, “come to the throne. And you’re a 
new man and a young man, and belong to 
your own century, not to the Middle 
Ages,” the factor cried with a little vehe- 
mence. Then he stopped himself, with a 
“T beg your pardon, my lord; I am per- 
haps saying more than I ought to say.” 

Walter made no reply. He was not 
sure that he did not think the factor was 
going too far, for though he knew so little 
of his family, he already felt that it was 
something not to be subjected to discus- 
sion by common men. These animadver- 
sions touched his pride a little; but he 
was silent, too proud to make any remark. 
He said, after a pause, — 

“I don’t know that I can give my opin- 
ion without a further acquaintance with 
the facts. If I were to do soon so slight 
a knowledge, I fear you might think that 
a caprice too.” 

The factor looked at him with a still 
closer scrutiny, and took the hint. There 
is nothing upon which it is so necessary 
to understand the permitted limit of ob- 
servation as in the discussion of family 
peculiarities. Though he was so little 
responsible for this, and even so little ac- 
quainted with them, it was impossible 
that Lord Erradeen should not associate 
himself with bis race. Mr. Shaw got out 
his papers, and entered’ upon the ques- 
tions in which the opinion of the new 
proprietor was important, without a word 
further about the late lord and the family 
characteristics. He explained to Walter 
at length the position of the crofters, with 
their small holdings, who in bad seasons 
got into arrears with their rents, and 
sometimes became a burden upon the 
landlord, in whom, so far north, there was 
some admixture of a Highland chief. 
The scheme of the estate altogether was 
of a mixed kind. There were some large 
sheep farms and extensive moors still in- 
termingled with glens more populated 


than is usual in these regions. Some of 


them were on lands but recently acquired, 
and the crofters in particular were a bur- 


den transmitted by purchase, which the | 


father of the last lord had made. It was 
believed that there had been some cove- 
nant in the sale by which the rights of the 


poor people were secured, but this had | 
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fallen into forgetfulness, and there was 
no reason in law why Lord Erradeen 
should not exercise all the rights of a 
proprietor and clear the glen, as so many 
glens had been cleared. This was the 
first question that the new lord would 
have to decide. The humble tenants were 
all under notice to leave, and indeed were 
subject to eviction as soon as their land- 
lord pleased. It was with a kind of hor- 
ror that Walter listened to this account of 
his new possibilities. 

“Eviction!” he said; “do you mean 
the sort of thing that happens in Ire- 
land?” He held his breath in unfeigned 
dismay and repugnance. “I thought 
there was nothing of the sort here.” 

“Treland is one thing, and Scotland 
another,” said the factor. “We are a 
law-abiding people. No man will ever be 
shot down behind a hedge by a Highland- 
er: so if you should resolve to turn them 
out to-morrow, my lord, ye need stand in 
no personal fear.” 

Walter put aside this somewhat con- 
temptuous assurance with a wave of his 
hand. 

“T have been told of a great many 
things I could do,” he said, “in this last 
fortnight; but I never knew before that I 
could turn out a whole village full of peo- 
ple if I chose, and make their houses 
desolate.” 

It was a new view altogether of his 
new powers. He could not help return- 
ing in thought to all the prepossessions 
of his former middle-class existence where 
arbitrary power was unknown, and where 
a mild, general beneficence towards “ the 
poor” was the rule. He said, half to 
himself, “ What would my mother say?” 
and in the novelty of the idea, half 
laughed. What a thrill it would send 
through the district visitors, the manag- 
ers of the soup-kitchen, all the charitable 
people! There suddenly came up before 
him a recollection of many a conversation 
he had heard, and taken no note of —of 
consultations how to pay the rent of a 
poor family here and there, how to stopa 
cruel landlord’s mouth. And that he 
should appear in the character of a cruel 
landlord! No doubt it would have been 
easy to show that the circumstances were 
quite different. Butin the mean time the 
son of Mrs. Methven could not throw off 
the traditions in which he had been 
brought up. He contemplated the whole 
matter from a point of view altogether 
different even from that of Mr. Shaw, the 
factor. Shaw was prepared to prove that 
on the whole the poor crofters were not 
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such bad tenants, and that sheep farms 
and deer forests, though more easily dealt 
with, had some disadvantages too; for 
there was Paterson of Inverchory that 
had been nearly ruined by a bad lambing 
season, and had lost the half of his flock; 
and as for the shootings, was there not 
the dreadful example before them of the 
moors at Finlarig, where everything had 
been shot down, and the game fairly ex- 
terminated by a set of fellows that either 
did not know what they were doing, or 
else were making money of it, and not 
pleasure. The very veins in Shaw’s fore- 
head swelled when he spoke of this. 

“T would like to have had the ducking 
of him,” he cried; ‘a man with a grand 
name and the soul of a henwife, that 
swept out the place as if he had done it 
with a broom, and all for the London 
market; grant me patience! You will 
say,” added Shaw, “that the thing to do 
at Inverchory is to get a man with more 
capital now that John Paterson’s tack is 
done; and that there’s few sportsmen like 
Sir John. That’s all very true; but it 
just shows there are risks to be run in all 
ways, and the poor folk at Truach Glas 
would never lead you into losses like 
that.” 

Walter, however, did not pay much 
attention even to this view. His mind 
had not room at the moment for Paterson 
of Inverchory, who was behind with the 
rent, or Sir John who had devastated the 
moors. He did not get beyond the prim- 
itive natural horror of what seemed to 
him an outrage of all natural laws and 
kindness. He had not been a landowner 
long enough to feel the sacred right of 
property. He turn the cottagers out of 
their poor little homes for the sake of a 
few pounds more or less of which he 
stood inno need? The very arguments 
against taking this step made him angry. 
Could anybody suppose he could do it? 
he, Walter Methven! As for the Erra- 
deen business, and all this new affair alto- 
gether—good heavens, if anybody thought 
he would purchase it by that! In short, 
the young man, who was not born a grand 
seigneur, boiled up in righteous wrath, 
and felt it high scorn and shame that it 
could be supposed of him that he was 
capable, being rich, of oppressing the 
poor — which was the way in which he 
put it, in his limited middle-class condi- 
tions of thought. 

Mr. Shaw was half gratified, half an- 
noyed by the interview. He said to the 
minister with whom he stopped to dine, 





about the new young man, that assuredly 
the young fellow had a great deal of good 
in him, but he was atrifle narrow in his 
way of looking at a question, “ which is 
probably just his English breeding,” the 
factor said. “I would have put the croft- 
er question before him in all its bearings ; 
but he was just out of himself at the idea 
of eviction —like what happened in Ire- 
land, he said. I could not get him to go 
into the philosophy of it. He just would 
not hear a word. Nothing of the kind 
had ever come his way before, one could 
see, and he was just horrified at the 
thought.” 

“T don’t call that leemited, I call it 
Christian,” the minister said, “and I am 
not surprised he should have a horror of 
it. I will go and see him in the morning, 
if you think it will be well taken, for I’m 
with him in that, heart and soul.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all in your way,” said 
Mr. Shaw; “but I am surprised at it in a 
youngman. There isakind of innocence 
about it. But I would not wonder after a 
little if he should change his mind, as 
others have done.” 

“Do you form any theory in your own 
thoughts, Shaw,” said the minister, “as 
to what it is that makes them so apt to 
change?” 

“ Not I,” cried the factor, with a shrug 
of his shoulders; and then he added hur- 
riedly, “ you’ve given me a capital dinner, 
and that whiskey is just excellent: but I 
think I must be going my ways, for already 
it’s later than I thought.” 

Mr. Cameron, who was minister of the 
parish, was, like Walter, a stranger to the 
district and its ways. He was a great 
antiquary and full of curiosity about all 
the relics of the past, and he had an en- 
lightened interest in its superstitions too. 
But Shaw was a Loch-Houran man. He 
had a reverence for the traditions which 
of course he vowed he did not believe, 
and though he was very ready to make 
this statement in his own person he did 
not like to hear outsiders, as he called the 
rest of the world, discussing them disre- 
spectfully. So he desired his dog-cart to 
be “brought round,” and drove home in 
the clear, cold night, warm at his heart, 
good man, because of the good news for 
the crofters, but a little dissatisfied in his 
mind that the new lord should be doing 
this simply as a matter of sentiment, and 
not from a reasonable view of the situa- 
tion. “ Provided even that he keeps of 
that mind,” the factor said to himself. 

Walter subsided out of his just indig- 
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interview ended, and he came out to the 
open air to see Mr. Shaw away. 

“This must all be put in order,” he 
said, as he accompanied his visitor to the 
boat. 

Shaw looked at him with a little curios- 
ity mingled with a slight air of alarm. 

“ Auchnasheen being so near,” he said, 
“ which is a very comfortable place, there 
has never been much notice taken of the 
old castle.” 

“But I mean to take a great deal of 
notice of it,” the young man said with a 
laugh. “I shall have some of the anti- 
quaries down and clear out all the old 
places.” 

His laugh seemed to himself to rouse 
the echoes, but it called forth no respon- 
sive sound from his companion, and he 
caught a glimpse of old Macalister in the 
distance shaking his old head. This 
amused yet slightly irritated Walter, in 
the sense of power which alternated with 
a sense of novelty and unreality in his 
mind. 

“So you object to that?” he said to the 
old man. ‘ You don’t like your privileges 
invaded?” 

“It’s no that,” said Macalister; “ but 
ye’ll never do it. I’ve a lang, lang ac- 
quaintance with the place, and I’ve wit 
nessed many a revolution, if I may say 
sae. One was to pull down the auld wa’s 
altogether; another was to clean it a’ out 
like you. But it’s never beendone. And 
it’ll never be done. I’m just as sure o’ 
that as your young lordship is that you 
have a’ the power in your hands.” 

Walter turned away with a little disdain 
in his laugh. It was not worth while 
arguing out the matter with Macalister. 
Who should prevent him from doing what 
he liked with his old house? He could 
not but reflect upon the curious contra- 
dictions with which he was beset. He 
was supposed to be quite capable of turn- 
ing out a whole village out of their homes, 
and making them homeless and destitute ; 
but he was not supposed capable of clear- 
ing out the blocked-up passage and rooms 
of an old ruin! He smiled with a kind of 
scornful indignation as he went up to his 
sitting-room. Ly this time the afternoon 
had lost all light and color. It was not 
dark, but neither was it day. A greyness 
had come into the atmosphere; the shad- 
ows were black, and had lost all trans- 
parency. The two windows made two 
bars of a more distinct greyness in the 
room, with a deep line of shade in the 
centre between, which was colored, but 
scarcely lighted up, by the fire. He could 





not but think with a sense of relief that 
the three days which were all he believed 
that were necessary for his stay at Kin- 
loch-houran were half over at least. An- 
other night and then he would be free to 
go. He did not mean to go any further 
than to Auchnasheen, which was exactly 
opposite to the island; and then with a 
smile creeping about the corners of his 
mouth, he said to himself, that he could 
very well amuse himself for a few days, 
what with the shooting and what with 

And it would be comfortable to get out 
of this place, where the air, he could not 
tell why, seemed always insufficient. The 
wainscot, the dark hangings, the heavy 
old walls, seemed to absorb the atmo- 
sphere. He threw up the window to get 
a little air, but somehow the projecting 
masonry of the old wall outside seemed to 
interceptit. He felt an oppression in his 
breast, a desire to draw long breaths, to 
get more air into his lungs. It was the 
same sensation which he had felt last 
night, and he did not contemplate with 
any pleasure the idea of another long 
evening alone in so strange an atmosphere. 
However, he must make the best of it. 
He went to the bookshelf and got down 
again his “ Zrotis Mousguetaires.” When 
the candles were lighted, he would write a 
dutiful long letter to his mother, and tell 
her all that had been going on about him, 
especially that barbarous suggestion about 
the cottagers. 

“Fancy me in the character of a rapa- 
cious landlord, turning a whole commu- 
nity out of doors!” he said to himself, 
concocting the imaginary letter, and 
laughed aloud with a thrill of indignation. 

Next moment he started violently, and 
turned round with a wild rush of blood to 
his head, and that sort of rallying and 
huddling together of all the forces of his 
mind which one feels in a sudden catas- 
trophe. It was, however, no loud alarm 
that had sounded. It was the clear and 
distinct vibration of a voice close to him, 
replying calmly to his thought. 

“Is there anything special in you to 
disqualify you for doing a disagreeable 
duty?” some one said. 

Walter had started back at the first 
sound, his heart giving a bound in him of 
surprise —perhaps of terror. He had 
meant to take that great chair by the fire 
as soon as he had taken his book from 
the shelf, so that it must (he said to him- 
self in instantaneous self-argument) have 
been vacant then. It was not vacant now. 
A gentleman sat there, with his face half 
turned towards the light looking towards 















the young man; his attitude was perfectly | 
easy, his voice a well-bred and cultivated | 
voice. There seemed neither hurry nor | 
excitement about him. He had not the} 
air of a person newly entered, but rather 
of one who had been seated there for 
some time at his leisure, observing what 
was going on. He lifted his hand with a 
sort of deprecating yet commanding ges- 
ture. 

‘‘ There is no occasion,” he said, in his 
measurea voice, “for alarm. I have no 
intention of harming you, or any one. 
Indeed I am not aware that I have any 
power of harm.” 

Never in his life before had Walter’s 
soul been swept by such violent sensa- 
tions. He had an impulse of flight and 
of deadly overwhelming terror, and then 
of sickening shame at his own panic. 
Why should he be afraid? He felt dimly 
that this moment was the crisis of his life, 
and that if he fled or retreated he was lost. 
He stood his ground, grasping the back 
of a chair to support himself. 

“ Whoare you?” he said. 

“That is a searching question,” said 
the stranger with a smile. “We will 
come to it by-and-by. I should like to 
know in the first place what there is in 
you which makes it impossible to act with 
justice in certain circumstances ?” 

The air of absolute and calm superiority 
with which he put this question was be- 
yond description. 

Walter felt like a criminal at the bar. 

*“ Who are you?” he repeated hoarsely. 
He stood with a curious sense of being 
supported only by the grasp which he had 
taken of the back of the chair, feeling 
himself a mere bundle of impulses and 
sensations, hardly able to keep himself 
from flight, hardly able to keep from fall- 
ing down at the feet of this intruder, but 
holding to a sort of self-restraint by his 
grasp upon the chair. Naturally, how- 
ever, his nerves steadied as the moments 
passed. The first extreme shock of sur- 
prise wore away. There was nothing to 
alarm the most timid in the countenance 
upon which he gazed. It was that of a 
handsome man who had scarcely turned 
middle age, with grey but not white hair 
very thin on the forehead and temples, a 
high delicate acquiline nose, and colorless | 
complexion. His mouth closed somewhat 
sternly, but had a faint melting of a smile | 
about it, by movements which were in-| 
gratiating and almost sweet. The chief | 
thing remarkable about the stranger, how- 
ever, besides the extraordinary sudden.- | 


ness of his appearance, was the perfect | 
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composure with which he sat, like a man 
who not only was the most important per- 
son wherever he went, but also complete 
master of the present scene. It was the 
young man who was the intruder, not he. 

“T will tell you presently who I am,” 
he said. “In the mean time explain to 
me why you should be horrified at a step 
which better men than yourself take every 
day. Sit down.” The stranger allowed 
himself to smile with distinct intention, 
and then said in a tone of which it is im- 
possible to describe the refined mockery, 
* You are afraid?” 

Walter came to himself with another 
sensible shock: his pride, his natural 
spirit, a certain impulse of self-defence 
which never forsakes a man, came to his 
aid. He was inclined to say “ No,” with 
natural denial of a contemptuous accusa- 
tion; but rallying more and more every 
moment, answered with something like 
defiance, “Yes—or rather I] am not 
afraid. I am startled. I want to know 
how you came here, and who you are who 
question me —in my own house.” 

“You are very sure that it is your own 
house? You mean to have it restored 
and made into a piece of sham antiquity 
— if nothing prevents?” 

“ What can prevent? if I say it is to be 
done,” cried the young man. His blood 
seemed to curdle in his veins when he 
heard the low laugh with which alone the 
stranger replied. ‘May I ask you —to 
withdraw or to tell me who you are?” he 
said. His voice trembled in spite of him- 
self. The words left his lips quite sturdi- 
ly, but quivered when they got into the 
air, or soin the fantastic hurry of his mind 
he thought. 

“Tf 1 refuse, what then?” the stranger 
said. 

These two individuals confronted each 
other, defying each other, one angry and 
nervous, the other perfectly calm. In 
such circumstances only one result is 
sure: that he who retains his self-posses- 
sion will have the mastery. Walter felt 
himself completely baffled. He could not 
turn out with violence a dignified and 
serious visitor, who assumed indeed an 
intolerable superiority, and had come in 
without asking leave, but yet was evi- 
dently a person of importance — if noth- 
ing more. He stared at him for a mo- 
ment, gradually becoming familiarized 
with the circumstances. ‘“ You are mas- 
ter of the situation,” he said, with a hard- 
drawn breath. “I suppose I can do 
nothing but submit. But if politeness on 
my part requires this of me, it requires on 
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yours some information. Your name, 
your object?” 

They looked at each other once more 
for a moment. 

“When you put it in that way, I have 
nothing to say,” said the stranger, with 
great courtesy; “but to acknowledge 
your right to require Z 

At that moment the door opened hur- 
riedly, and Symington came in. 

“Your lordship will be wanting some- 
thing?” he said. “I heard your voice. 
Was it to light the lights? or would it 
be for tea, or —— ” 

He gave a sort of scared glance round 
the room, and clung to the handle of the 
door, but his eyes did not seem to distin- 
guish the new-comer in the failing twi- 
light. 

“T did not call; but you may light the 
candles,” Walter said, feeling his own 
excitement, which had been subsiding, 





spring up again, in his curiosity to see) 


what Symington’s sensations would be. 

The old man came in reluctantly. He 
muttered something uneasily in his throat. 
“1 would have brought a light if I had 
known. You might have cried down'the 
stairs. It’s just out of all order to light 
the lights this gate,” he muttered. But he 
did not disobey. He went round the 
room lighting one after another of the 
twinkling candles in the sconces. Now 
and then he gave a scared and tremulous 
look about him; but he took no further 
notice. The stranger sat quite compos- 
edly, looking on with a smile while this 
process was gone through. Then Sym- 
ington came up to the table in front of 
which Walter still stood. 

“ Take a seat, my lord, take a seat,” he 
said. “It’s nocanny to see you standing 
just glowering frae ye, as we say in the 
country. You look just as if you were 
seeing something. And take you your 
French fallow that you were reading last 
night. It’s better when you’re by yourself 
in an auld house like this, that has an ill 
name, always to do something to occupy 
your thoughts.” 

Walter looked at the stranger, who 
made a little gesture of intelligence witha 
nod and smile; and old Symington fol- 
lowed the look, still with that scared ex- 
pression on his face. 

* Your lordship looks for all the world 
as if you were staring at something in 
that big chair; you must be careful to 
take no fancies in your head,” the old 
servant said. He gave a little nervous 


laugh, and retreated somewhat quickly | 


towards the door. “And talk no more to 
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yourself; it’s an ill habit,” he added with 
one more troubled glance round him as 
he closed the door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ AND so you have made acquaintance 
with the young lord — tell us what kind of 
person he is, Mrs. Forrester — tell us what 
you think of him, Oona.” 

This was the unanimous voice which 
rose from the party assembled on the sec- 
ond day after Walter’s visit in the draw- 
ing-room in the isle. 

It was by no means out of the world, 
though to all appearances so far removed 
from its commotions. A low cottage- 
mansion on the crest of a rock, in the 
middle of Loch Houran, six miles from 
the railway at the nearest spot on which 
you could land, and with a mile or so of 
water, often rough, between you and the 
post-office, is it possible to imagine a more 
complete seclusion? and yet it was not a 
seclusion at all. Oona cared very little 
for the roughness of the water between 
the isle and the post-office, and Hamish 
nothing at all, and news came as con- 
stantly and as regularly to the two ladies 
on their island as to any newspaper — 
news from all quarters of the world. The 
mail days were almost as important to 
them —in one way far more important 
than to any merchant in his office. Bud- 
gets came and went every week, and both 
Oona and her mother would be busy till 
late at night, the little gleam of their 
lighted windows shining over the dark 
loch, that no one might miss his or her 
weekly letter. These letters went up into 
the hill countries in India, far away to the 
borders of Cashmere, round the world to 
Australia, droped midway into the coffee 
groves of Ceylon. When one of the boys 
was quartered in Canada, to which there 
is a mail three times a week, shat looked 
like next parish, and they thought nothing 
of it. Neither need it be supposed that 
this was the only enlivenment of their 
lives. The loch, though to the tourist it 
looks silent enough, was in fact fringed 
by a number of houses in which the live- 
liest existence was going on. The big 
new house at the point, which had been 
built by a wealthy man of Glasgow, with 
every possible splendor, threw the home- 
lier houses of the native gentry a little 
into the shade; but nobody bore him any 
malice, his neighbors being all so well 
aware that their own “position” was 
known and unassailable, that his finery 
and his costliness gave them no pang. 
They were all a little particular about 
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their “position:” but then nobody on 
the loch could make any mistake about 
that, or for a moment imagine that Mr. 
Williamson from Glasgow could rival the 
Scots of Inverhouran, the Campbells of 
Ellermore, of Glentruan, and half a dozen 
names beside, or the Forresters of Eagles- 
cairn, or the old Montroses, who, in fact, 
were a branch of the Macnabs, and held 
their house on the isle from that impor- 
tant but extinct clan. This was so clearly 
understood that there was not an excep- 
tion made to the Williamsons, who knew 
their place, and were very nice, and made 
a joke of their money, which was their 
social standing-ground. They had called 
their house, which was as big as a castle, 
in the most unobtrusive manner Birken- 
braes, thus proving at once that they were 
new people and Lowlanders: so much 
better taste, everybody said, than any 
pretence at Highland importance or 
name. And this being once acknowl- 
edged the gentry of the loch adopted the 
Williamsons cordially, and there was not 
a,word to be said. But all the Campbells 
about, and those excellent Williamsons, 
and a few families who were not Camp- 
bells, yet belonged to Loch Houran, kept 
a good deal of life “on the loch,” which 
was a phrase that meant in the district 
generally. And the isle was not a dull 
habitation, whatever a stranger might 
think. There was seldom a day when a 
boat or two was not to be seen, sometimes 
for hours together, drawn up upon the 
rocky beach. And the number of persons 
entertained by Mrs. Forrester at the early 
dinner which was politely called luncheon 
would have appeared quite out of propor- 
tion with her means by any one unac- 
quainted with Highland ways. There 
was trout from the loch, which cost noth- 
ing except Hamish’s time, a commodity 
not too valuable, and there was grouse 
during the season, which cost still less, 
seeing it came from all the sportsmen 
about. And the scones, of every variety 
known in Scotland, which is a wide word, 
were home-made. So that hospitality 
reigned, and yet Mrs. Forrester, who was 
a skilled housekeeper, and Mysie, to 
whom the family resources were as her 
own, and its credit still more precious 
than her own, managed somehow to make 
ends meet. 

On this particular afternoon the draw- 
ing-room with all its slim sofas and old- 
fashioned curiosities was full of Camp- 
bells, for young Colin of Ellermore was at 
home for his holiday, and it was a matter 
of course that his sisters and Tom, the 
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| youngest, who was at home reading (very 
| little) for his coming examination, should 
bring him tothe isle. Colin was rather 
a finer gentleman than flourished by na- 
ture upon the loch. He had little com- 
pany ways which made his people laugh ; 
but when he had been long enough at 
home to forget these he was very nice, 
they all said. He was in London, and 
though in trade, in “tea,” which is rather 
aristocratic, he was in society too. 

“What kind of person is he, Mrs. 
Forrester? Tell us what you think of 
him, Oona,” was what this youthful band 
said. 

“ Well, my dears,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
“he is just a very nice young man. I 
don’t know how I can describe him better, 
for young men nowadays are very like 
one another. They all wear the same 
clothes — not but what,” she added gra- 
ciously, “I would know Colin anywhere 
for a London gentleman with his things 
all so well made: but Lord Erradeen was 
just in a kind of tweed suit, and nothing 
remarkable. And his hands in his pock- 
ets, like all of ye. But he answered very 
nicely when I spoke to him, and said he 
was more used to Walter Methven than 
to any other name, and that to be neigh- 
borlike would just be his pleasure. It is 
not possible to be more pleasant and well- 
spoken than the young man was.” 

“Oh, but I want a little more,” cried 
Marjorie Campbell; “ that tells nothing ; 
is he fair, or is he dark? is he tall or is 
he little —is he ——” 

“ He couldn’t be little,” cried Janet in- 
dignantly, “or he would not be a hero: 
and I’ve made up my mind he’s to be a 
hero. He'll have to do something grand, 
but I don’t know what: and to spoil it all 
with making him small 7 

“Heroes are all short,” said Tom, 
“and all the great generals. You don’t 





want weedy, long-legged fellows like 
Colin and the rest of them. But you 


know they all run to legs in our family, 
all but me.” 

“ All this is irrelevant,” said Colin with 
a smile which was somewhat superior, 
“and you prevent Mrs. Forrester from 
giving us the masterly characterization 
which I know is on her lips.” 

“You are just a flatterer,” said that 
simple lady, shaking her finger at him; 
“there was no character coming from my 
lips. He is just a fine, simple-hearted 
young man. It appears he never knew 


what he was heir to, and has no under- 
standing even now, so far as I could 
learn, about the Erradeens. 





He told me 
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he had been a thoughtless lad, and, as 
well as I could judge, just a handful to his 
poor mother; but that all that was over 
and gone.” 

“ You are going too far, mamma,” said 
Oona. “He said he had ‘loafed.’ Loaf- 
ing means no harm, does it, Colin? It 
means mere idleness, and no more.” 

“ Why should you think I am an author- 
ity on the subject?” said Cclin. “I never 
loaf: I go to the City every day. When 
I come back I have to keep up society, so 
far as I can, and hunt about for invita- 
tions, otherwise I should never be asked 
out. That is not loafing, it is hard work.” 

“ Ask me, Oona,” said young Tom; “I 
can tell you. It is the nicest thing in the 
world. It means just doing nothing you 
are wanted to do, taking your own way, 
watching nature, don’t you know, and 
studying men, and that sort of thing, 
which all the literary people say is better 
than cramming. But only it does not pay 
in an exam.” 

“ Oh, hold your tongue, Tommy,” cried 
his sister. ‘ You will fail again, you know 
you will, and papa will be indespair. For 
you are not like Colin, who is clever; you 
are good for nothing but soldiering, and 
next year you will be too old.” 

“It’s a shame,” cried Tom hotly, “to 
make a fellow’s commission depend upon 
his spelling. What has spelling to do 
with it? But I’m going into the militia, 
and then I shall be all right.” 

“And did Erradeen,” said Colin to 
Mrs. Forrester, “let out any of the se- 
crets of his prison house ?” 

“Bless me, he looked just as cheerful 
as yourself or evenas Tom. There was 
nothing miserable about him,” Mrs. For- 
rester replied. ‘He had been all the 
morning enjoying himself on the loch, and 
he came up and ate his lunch just very 
hearty, and as happy as possible, with 
Oona and me. He was just very like my 
own Jamie or Bob; indeed I think there’s 
something in his complexion and his way 
of holding himself that is very like Ro- 
nald; and took my opinion about the old 
castle, and what was the meaning of the 
light on the tower. Indeed,” added Mrs. 
Forrester with a laugh, “1 don’t know if 
it is anything in me that draws people to 
tell me their stories, but it is a very gen- 
eral thing, especially for young persons, 
to ask for my advice.” 

“ Because you're so kind,” said Janet 
Campbell, who was romantic and admired 
the old beauty. 

“Because you’re so clever,” said Mar- 
jorie, who had a turn for satire. 
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Oona, whose ear was very quick for 
any supposed or possible ridicule, such as 
her mother’s little foibles occasionally 
laid her open to, turned quickly round 
from Tom, leaving him speaking, and 
with a little heightened color interposed. 

““We are opposite to the castle night 
and day,” she said. ‘We cannot go out 
to the door or gather a flower without see- 
ing it; and at night there it is in the 
moonlight. So naturally we are better 
acquainted with what happens than any- 
body else can be.” 

“And do you really, really believe in 
the light? ” said Marjorie. 

Ellermore lay quite at the other end of 
the great loch, among another range of 
hills, and was shut out from personal ac- 
quaintance with the phenomena of Kin- 
loch-houran. Colin gave a slight laugh, 
the faintest possible indication of incre- 
dulity, to repeat with an increase of force 
the doubt in his sister’s tone. Oona was 
not without a healthful little temper, which 
showed in the flash of her eye and the 
reddening of her cheek. But she an- 
swered very steadily, with much sup- 
pressed feeling in her tone, — 

“What do you call believing?” she 
said. ‘ You believe in things you cannot 
see? then I don’t believe in the Kinloch- 
houran light. Because I see it, and have 
seen it a hundred times as clear as day.” 

At this there was a little pause among 
the party of visitors, that pause of half- 
amused superiority and scepticism, with 
which all believers in the mysterious are 
acquainted. And then Marjorie, who was 
the boldest, replied, — 

“ Papa says itis a sort of phosphores- 
cence, which is quite explainable: and that 
where there is so much decaying matter, 
and so much damp, and so much vt 

“ Faith, perhaps,” said Colin with that 
slight laugh; “but we are outsiders, and 
we have no right to interfere with the 
doctrines of the loch. Oona, give us 
that credit that we are outside the circle, 
and you must not send us to the stake.” 

“Oh, my dears,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
“and that is quite true. I have heard 
very clever men say that there was noth- 
ing made so much difference in what you 
believed as just the place you were born 
in, and that people would go to the stake, 
as you say, on one side of the border 
for a thing they just laughed at on the 
other.” 

This, which was a very profound deliv- 
erance for Mrs. Forrester, she carried off 
at the end with a pretty profession of her 
own disabilities. 
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“T never trust to my own judgment,” 
she said. “But Oona is just very de- 
cided on the subject, and so are all our 
people on the isle, and I never put myself 
forward one way or another. Are you 
sure you will not take a cup of tea before 
you go? a cup of tea is never out of 






place. It is true that the day is very; 


short, and Colin, after his town life, will 
be out of the way of rowing. You are 
just going across by the ferry, and then 
driving? Well, that is perhaps the best 
way. And in that case there is plenty 
of time for a cup of tea. Just ring the 
bell, or perhaps it will be safer, Oona, 
if you will cry upon Mysie and tell her to 
lose no time. Just the tea, and a few of 
the cream scones, and a little cake. She 
need not spread the table as there is so 
little time.” 

The interlude of the tea and the cream 
scones made it late before the visitors got 
away. Their wagonette was visible wait- 
ing for them on the road below Auchna- 
sheen, and five minutes were enough to 
get them across, so that they dallied over 
this refreshment with little thought of the 
waning afternoon. Then there was a lit- 
tle bustle to escort them down to the 
beach, to see them carefully wrapped up, 
to persuade Marjorie that another * hap ” 
would be desirable, and Janet that her 
“cloud” should be twisted once more 
about her throat. The sunset was wan- 
ing when at last they were fairly off, and 
the loch lay in a still, yellow radiance, 
against which every tree and twig, every 
rock and stone, stood out dark in full sig- 
nificance of outline. It was cold, and 
Mrs. Forrester shivered in her furred 
cloak. 

“The shore looks so near that you 
could touch it,” she said; “there will be 
rain to-morrow, Oona.” 

“What does it matter about to-mor- 
row?” cried the girl; “it’s beautiful to- 
night. Goin, mamma, to the fireside; but 
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“Ah! but you never can tell what a 
silly lad may take into his head,” said 
Mrs. Forrester; and, having thus cleared 
her conscience, she went in and took off 
her cloak, and shut the drawing-room 
door, and made herself very comfortable 
in her own cosy chair in the ruddy fire- 
light. She laid her head back upon the 
soft cushions and looked round her with 
a quiet sense of content. Everything was 
so comfortable, so pretty and homelike ; 
and by-and-by she permitted herself, for 
ten minutes or so, to fall into a soft obliv- 
ion. “1 just closed my eyes,” was Mrs. 
Forrester’s little euphuism to herself. 

Meanwhile Oona stood and looked at 
sky and sea and shore. The soft plash of 
the oars came through the great stillness, 
and, by-and-by, there was the sound of the 
boat run up upon the shingle, and the 
noise of the disembarkation, the voices 
swelling out in louder tones and laughter. 
As they waved their hands in a final good- 
night to the watcher on the isle before 
they drove away, the young people, as 
Mrs. Forrester had said, laughed and as- 
sured Colin that it was not for them Oona 
stood out in the evening chill. But,as a 
matter of fact, there was nothing so little 
in Oona’s mind. She was looking round 
her with that sort of exaltation which 
great loneliness and stillness and natural 
beauty so naturally give: the water gleam- 
ing all round, the sky losing its orange 
glow and melting into soft primrose tints 
the color of the daffodil. 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration, 





All the sensations that belong to such a 
moment are exquisite; a visionary eleva- 
tion above the earth and all things earthly, 
a soft pensiveness, an elation, yet wistful 
longing, of the soul. Before her the old 
castle of Kinloch-houran lay gloomy and 
ldark on the edge of the water. If she 
|thought of anything it was of the young 








I will stay here and see them drive away.” | neighbor, to whom she felt so strangely 

The mother consented to this arrange-|near in wonder and sympathy. Who 
ment, which was so natural; but a mo-| might be with him at that moment in the 
ment afterwards came back and called) ghostly quiet? What thoughts, what sug- 
from the porch, where she stood sheltered | gestions, were being placed before him? 
from the keen and eager air, — Oona put her hands together, and breathed 

“Oona! Come in, my dear. That Co-| into the still air a wish of wondering and 
lin one, with his London ways, will think | wistful pity which was almost a prayer. 
you are watching him.” | And then, rousing herself with a slight 


There was something sublime in the! shiver and shake, she turned and went in, 
fling ot Oona’s head, and the erection of | shutting out behind her the lingering glory 
her slim figure as she rejected the pos-| of the water and sky. 
sibility. | Mysie was lighting the candles when 
She was too proud | she went in, and Mrs. Forrester had 
| opened her eyes. Two candles on the 


“Watching him /” 


even to permit herself to resent it. 
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THE WIZARD'S SON. 


mantelpiece and two on the table were all 
the ladies allowed themselves, except on 
great occasions, when the argand lamp, 
which was the pride of the household, was 
lighted in honor of avisitor. The warmth | 
of this genial interior was very welcome | 
after the cold of the twilight, and Oona; 
brought her work to the table, and the 
book from which her mother was in the 
habit of reading aloud. Mrs. Forrester | 
thought she improved her daughter’s | 
mind by these readings; but, to tell the} 
truth, Oona’s young soul, with all the, 
world and life yet before it, often fled far 
enough away while her mother’s soft 
voice, with the pretty tricks of elocution, 
which were part of her old-fashioned train- 
ing, wenton. Never was there a prettier 
in-door scene. In the midst of that great 
solitude of woods and water, the genial 
comfort of this feminine room, so warm, 
so softly lighted, so peaceful and serene, 
struck the imagination like a miracle. 
Such a tranquil retirement would have 
been natural enough safely planted amid 
the safeguards and peaceful surroundings 
of a village: but in being here there was 
a touching incongruity. The little play 
of the mother’s voice as she read with 
innocent artifice and the simple vanity 
which belonged to her, the pretty work, of 
no great use, with which the girl was busy, 
both heightened the sense of absolute 
trust with which they lived in the bosom 
of nature. A sudden storm, one could 
not but think, might have swept them 
away into the dark gleaming water that 
hemmed them round. They were not 
afraid: they were as safe as in a citadel. 
They were like the birds in their nests ; 
warm and soft, though in the heart of 
Loch Houran. Mrs. Forrester was read- 
ing a historical novel, one of the kind 
which she thought so good for improving 
Oona’s mind; amusing, yet instructing 
her. But Oona’s mind, refusing to be 
improved, was giving only a mechanical 
attention, It was away making a little 
pilgrimage of wonder about the mystic 
house which was so near them, longing to 
know, and trying to divine, what was going 
on there. 

But when the afternoon closes in at 
four o’clock, and the candles are lighted 
shortly after, the night is long. It seemed | 
endless on this occasion, because of the | 
too early tea, which Mrs. Forrester had | 
thought it would be “just a farce” to pro- | 
duce again at six o’clock, their usual hour; 
and from half-past four till nine, when the 
small and light repast known in the house 
under the pleasantly indefinite name of | 
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“the tray” made its appearance, is a long 
time. There had been two or three inter- 
ruptions of a little talk, and the book had 
been laid down and resumed again, and 
Oona’s work had dropped two or three 
times upon her knee, when Mysie, coming 
in, announced that it was just an uncom- 
mon fine night, though all the signs (in- 
cluding the glass, which, however, does 
not always count in the west of Scotland) 
pointed to rain, and that Hamish was 
going to take advantage of the moonlight 
to do an errand at the village above Auch- 
nasheen. Would Miss Oona like to go? 
It was just awfu’ bonny, and with plenty 
of haps she could take no harm, Mysie 
said. To see how the girl sprang from 
her seat was a proof of the gentle tedium 
that had stolen upon her soul. 

* But, my dear, it will be cold, cold. I 
am afraid of you catching cold, Oona,” 
Mrs. Forrester cried. 

“Oh, mother, no. I never catch cold; 
and besides, if I did, what would it mat- 
ter? Tell him I’m coming, Mysie; tell 
him to wait for me. I1’ll put on my thick 
ulster, or the fur cloak, if you like.” 

“ Certainly, the fur cloak, Oona. I will 
not hear of it without that. But, my dear, 
just think, Hamish will have to leave you 
in the boat while he goes to the village; 
and what would you do, Oona, if there is 
any one on the road ?” 

“Do, mamma? Look at them, to see 
if I knew them. And, if it was a stranger, 
just sit still and say nothing.” 

“ But, my dear! It might be somebody 
that would speak to you, and — annoy 
you, Oona.” 

“There is no person up the loch or 
down the loch that would dare to do that, 
mem,” said Mysie composedly. 

“ How can we tell? It might be some 
tourist or gangrel body.” 

* Annoy me /” said Oona, as if indeed 
this suggestion was too far-fetched for 
possibility. “If anything so ridiculous 
happened I would just push out into the 
loch. Don’t you trouble, mother, about 
me.” 

Mrs. Forrester got up to envelop her 
child’s throat in fold after fold of the 
fleecy white “cloud.” She shook her 
head a little, but she was resigned, for 
such little controversies occurred almost 
daily. The evening had changed when 
Oona ran lightly down the bank to the 
boat in which Hamish was waiting. 
Everything about was flooded with the 
keen, clear white moonlight, which in its 
penetrating chilly fashion was almost 
more light than day. ‘The loch was shin- 
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ing like silver, but with a blackness be- 
hind the shining, and all the shadows 
were like midnight profound in inky 
gloom. The boat seemed to hang sus- 
pended in the keen atmosphere rather 
than to float, and the silence was shrill, 
and seemed to cut into the soul. It was 
but a few minutes across the cold white 
glittering strait that lay between the isle 
and the mainland. Hamish jumped out 
with an exaggerated noise upon the slip- 
pery shingle, and fastened the boat with 
a rattle of the ring to which it was at- 
tached, which woke echoes all around 
both from land and water, everything 
under the mingled influence of winter and 
night being so still. A chance spectator 
would have thought that the mother had 
very good cause for her alarm, and that 
to sit there in the rough boat absolutely 
alone, like the one living atom in a world 
all voiceless and asleep, was not a cheer- 
ful amusement fora girl. But Oona had 
neither fear nor sense of strangeness in 
an experience which she had gone through 
so often. She called out lightly to Ha- 
mish to make haste, and looked after him 
as he set out on the white road, the pecul- 
iarities of his thick-set figure coming out 
drolly in the curious dab of foreshortened 
shadow flung upon the road by his side. 
She laughed at this to herself, and the 
laugh ran all about with a wonderful 
cheerful thrill of the silence. How still 
it was! When her laugh ceased, there 
was nothing but the steps of Hamish in 
all the world —and by-and-by even the 
steps ceased, and that stillness which 
could be felt settled down. There was 
not a breath astir, not enough to cause 
the faintest ripple on the beach. Now 
and then a pebble which had been pushed 
out of its place by the man’s foot toppled 
over, and made a sound as if something 
great had fallen. Otherwise not a breath 
was stirring; the shadows of the fir-trees 
looked as if they were gummed upon the 
road. And Oona held her breath; it 
seemed almost profane to disturb the in- 
tense and perfect quiet. She knew every 
hue of every rock, and the profile of every 
tree. And presently, which no doubt was 
partly because of this perfect acquaint- 
ance, and partly because of some mes- 
meric consciousness in the air, such as 
almost invariably betrays the presence of 
a human being, her eyes fixed upon one 
spot where the rock seemed higher than 
she had been used to. Was it possible 
that somebody was there? She changed 
her place to look more closely; and so 
fearless was the girl that she had nearly 


jumped out of the boat to satisfy herself 
whether it was a manor arock. But just 
when she was about making up her mind 
to do so, the figure moved, and came 
down towards the beach. Oona’s heart 
gave a jump; several well-authenticated 
stories which she had heard from her 
childhood came into her mind with a rush. 
She took the end of the rope softly in her 
hand so as to be able to detach it in a 
moment. To row back to the isle was 
easy enough. 

“Is it you, Miss Forrester?” a voice 
said. 

Oona let go the rope, and her heart 
beat more calmly. “1 might with more 
reason cry out, Is it you, Lord Erradeen? 
for if you are at the old castle you area 
long way from home, and I am quite 
near.” 

“T am at Auchnasheen,” he said. A 
great change had come over his tone; it 
was very grave; no longer the airy voice 
of youth which had jested and laughed 
on the isle. He came down and stood 
with his hand on the bow of the boat. 
He looked very pale, very serious, but 
that might be only the blackness of the 
shadows and the whiteness of the light. 

“ Did you ever see so spiritual a night?” 
said Oona. “There might be anything 
abroad; not fairies who belong to sum- 
mer, but serious things.” 

“Do you believe then in — ghosts?” 
he said. 

“ Ghosts is an injurious phrase. Why 
should we call the poor people so who are 
only —dead?” said Oona. “ But that is 
a false way of speaking too, isn’t it? for 
it is not because they are dead, but living, 
that they come back.” 

“Tam no judge,” he said, with a little 
shiver. “I never have thought on the 
subject. I suppose superstition lingers 
longer up among the mountains.” 

“Superstition!” said Oona, with a 
laugh. “ What ugly words you use!” 

Once more the laugh seemed to ripple 
about, and break the solemnity of the 
night. But young Lord Erradeen was as 
solemn as the night, and his countenance 
was not touched even by a responsive 
smile. His gravity produced upon the 
girl’s mind that feeling of visionary panic 
and distrust which had not been roused 
by the external circumstances. She felt 
herself grow solemn too, but struggled 
against it. 

“ Hamish has gone up with some mys- 
terious communication to the gamekeep- 
er,” she said; “and in these long nights 





,one is glad of a little change. 1 came 
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out with him to keep myself from going 
to sleep.” 

Which was not perhaps exactly true: 
but there had arisen a little embarrass- 
ment in her mind, and she wanted some- 
thing to say. 

“And I came out’’—he said; then 
paused. “ The night is not so ghostly as 
the day,” he added hurriedly; “ nor dead 
people so alarming as the living.” 

“ You mean that you disapprove of our 
superstitions, as you call them,” said 
Oona. “Most people laugh and believe 
a little; but I know some are angry and 
think it wrong.” 

“T—angry! That was not what I 
meant. I meant It is a strange 
question which is living and which is 
To be sure, you are right, Miss Forrester. 
What is dead cannot come in contact with 
us, only what is living. It is a mystery 
altogether.” 

“You are not a sceptic then?” said 
Oona. “Iam glad of that.” 

“T am not—anything. I don’t know 
how to form an opinion. How lovely it 
is to be sure!” he burst out all at once; 
“especially to have some one to talk to. 
That is the great charm.” 

“Tf that is all,” said Oona, trying to 
speak cheerfully, “you will soon have 
dozens of people to talk to, for everybody 
in the county —and that is a wide word 
— is coming to call. They will arrive in 
shoals as soon as they know.” 

“T think I shall go —in a day or two,” 
he said. 

At this moment the step of Hamish, 
heard far off through the great stillness, 
interrupted the conversation. It had been 
as if they two were alone in this silent 
world; and the far-off step brought in a 
third and disturbed them. They were 
silent, listening as it came nearer and 
nearer, the sound growing with every rep- 
etition. When Hamish appeared in the 
broad white band of road coming from 
between the shadows of the trees, the 
young man dropped his hand from the 

ow of the boat. He had not spoken 
again, nor did Oona feel herself disposed 
to speak. Hamish quickened his pace 
when he saw another figure on the beach. 

“Ye’ll no’ have been crying upon me, 
Miss Oona,” he said, with a suspicious 
look at the stranger. 

“Oh no, Hamish!” cried Oona cheer- 
fully. “Ihave not been wearying at all, 
for this is Lord Erradeen that has been 
so kind as to come and keep me compa- 
n po 


“Oh, it'll be my Lord Erradeen?” said 
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Hamish, with a curious look into Walter’s 
face. 

Then there was a repetition of the 
noises with which the still loch rang, the 
rattle of the iron ring, the grating of the 
bow on the shingle as she was pushed 
off. Hamish left no time for leave-tak- 
ing. There were a few yards of clear 
water between the boat and the beach 
when Oona waved her hand to the still 
figure left behind. “ My mother will like 
to see you to-morrow,” she cried, with an 
impulse of sympathy. “ Good-night.” 

He took his hat off, and waved his hand 
in reply, but said nothing, and stood mo- 
tionless till they lost sight of him round 
the corner of the isle. Then Hamish, 
who had been exerting himself more than 
usual, paused a little. 

“Miss Oona,” he said, “yon will may- 
be the young lord, but maybe no. 
would not be speaking to the first that 
comes upon the loch-side —— ” 

“Oh, if you are beginning to preach 
propriety ” the girl cried. 

“It'll not be propriety, it will just be 
that they’re a family that is not canny. 
Who will tell you if it’s one or if it’s the 
other? Did ye never hear the tale of 
the leddy that fell off the castle wall?” 

“ But this is not the castle,” cried Oona, 
“and I know him very well—and I’m 
sorry for him, Hamish. He looks so 
changed.” 

*“ Oh, what would you do being sorry 
for him? He has nothing ado with us — 
nothing ado with us,” Hamish said. 

And how strange it was to come in 
again from that brilliant whiteness and 
silence —the ghostly loch, the visionary 
night —into the ruddy room full of fire- 
light and warmth, all shut in, sheltered, 
full of companionship. 

“Come away, come away to the fire; 
you must be nearly frozen, Oona, and I 
fear ye have caught your death of cold,” 
her mother said. 

Oona remembered with a pang the soli- 
tary figure on the water’s edge, and won- 
dered if he were still standing there for- 
lorn. A whole chapter of life seemed to 
have interposed between her going and 
coming, though she had been but half an 
hour away. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE. 
ONE day early in the spring of the year 
1590, while Spain was still bleeding trom 









the destruction of the Great Armada, | 
mass was being sung in the church of the 

Dominican convent at Madrid. The can- 

dles were burning, the organ was pealing, 

the acolytes were swinging the censers, 

and the king’s confessor was before the 

altar in his robes, when a woman, meanly 

dressed, rushed forward amidst the fumes 

of the incense. Turning to the priest, she 

said: “Justice! I demand justice; I de- 

mand that you hear me! Are you deaf, 

that I come so often to you and you will 

not listen? Then I appeal to one who 

will listen; I appeal to thee, my God, who 

art here present; I call on God to be my | 
witness and my judge; He knows the 
wrongs which I suffer. Let him punish 
yonder man who is my oppressor.” 

The confessor turned pale as death. 
He stood speechless for a few moments. 
He then beckoned to the attendants. 
* Bid the lady prioress come hither,” he 
said, ‘‘and the sisterhood, and this wom- 
an’s sister, who is one of them, Say I 
require their presence.” 

The lady mother came fluttering with 
her flock behind her. They gathered to 
the grating which divided the chancel 
from the convent precincts. 

“Holy mother,” the confessor said, 
“this lady here present charges me on my 
soul and conscience. She calls on God 
to judge her cause, and she clamors for 
redress. I do not wonder; I should won- 
der rather if she held her peace. But 
what can I do that Ihave left undone? I 
have told the king that it is his duty to 
despatch the business of the lady’s hus- 
band and restore him to his family; what 
would she have from me more?” 

‘*T would have this much more, sefior,” 
the lady replied. “If the king will not 
do what you command him, refuse him 
absolution and withdraw to your cell. You 
will be nearer heaven there, than where 
you now stand. As the king’s confessor 
you are his judge. The king is the 
offender; 1 am the injured woman of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. The king may wear the 
crown on his head; but you are higher 
than he.” 

The confessor could not answer her. 

The scene shifts to the reception hall 
of Rodrigo Vasquez, the president of the 
High Court of Justice. The president was 
a grave, dignified man, seventy years old. 
Before him stood a family of children, the 
eldest a girl of sixteen, the little ones 
holding her hands or clinging to her 
dress. 





The girl did not seem daunted by the | 
presence in which she stood. “ Your| 
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lordship,” she said, “ has promised us this, 
that, and the other; you tell us one day 
that something shall be done on the mor- 
row, and then the next, and the next, as 
if a last ‘morrow’ there would never be. 
You have brought our home to desola- 
tion. You have deceived a girl like me, 
and you think it a grand victory, a glori- 
ous distinction. You thirst, it seems, for 
our blood; well, then, you shall have it. 
Old men, it is said, go again to the breast 
for milk to keep the life in them. You 
require blood, fresh from the veins of its 
owners. We hadrather not be swallowed 
piecemeal, so we are come all to you to- 
gether. You perhaps would prefer to 
linger over us, but we cannot wait. Let 
your lordship make anend with us. Here 
we are.” 

Don Redrigo started out of his chair. 
He marched up the hall, and down, and 
then to the four corners. He twisted his 
fingers, he crossed his arms. He appealed 
to an old aunt and uncle who had brought 
the children. 

““Sefiora, sefior,” he said, “I beseech 
you make that young woman hold her 
peace, and say no more.” 

The young woman would not hold her 
peace, 

“Pray sit down, your lordship,’ she 
said; “pray be calm. We are young; 
some of us were born, so to say, but yes- 
terday. But you have made our lives a 
burden tous. Finish the work; take our 
blood, and let our souls depart from this 
miserable prison.” 

These two incidents, if the children’s 
father wrote the truth, happened pre- 
cisely as I have described them, and are 
as literal facts as usually pass for history. 
Perhaps they are not exaggerated at all. 
The priest in the Dominican convent was 
Diego de Chaves, spiritual adviser to 
Philip the Second. The woman before 
the altar was Juana de Coello, wife of 
Antonio Perez, his Majesty’s secretary 
of state and confidential minister. The 
girl was his daughter Dofia Gregoria, and 
the little ones were her brothers and sis- 
ter. 

What strange cause could have wrought 
a mother and child into a state of passion 
so unnatural? 

For three centuries after the Reforma- 
tion, Philip the Second was the evil de- 
mon of Protestant tradition. Every ac- 
tion which could be traced to him was 
ascribed to the darkest motives. He was 
like some ogre or black enchanter sitting 
in his den in the Escurial, weaving plots 
for the misery of mankind, in close com- 
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munion and correspondence with his | 
master the Antichrist of Rome. He was | 
the sworn enemy of the light which was | 
rising over Europe; he was the assassin 
of his subjects abroad ; he was a tyrant at 
home, and even in his own household; he 
was believed universally to have murdered 
his own son, and if not to have murdered 
his wife, to have driven he: to death with 
a broken heart. The Inquisition was his 
favorite instrument, and his name has 
been handed down through modern his- 
tory by the side of the most detestable 
monsters who ever disgraced a throne. 

All this violence of censure was per- 
fectly natural. Men engaged in a deadly 
struggle for what they regard as a sacred 
cause are seldom charitable to their ad- 
versaries. It was the Spanish power 
indisputably which stemmed the Refor- 
mation, which more than once was near 
extinguishing it. The conflict was des- 
perate and at last savage, and deeds were 
done which have left a stain on all who 
were concerned in them. 

But as time has gone on, and as it has 
appeared that neither Lutheranism nor 
Calvinism nor Anglicanism can be re- 
garded as a final revelation, we have been 
able to review the history of the sixteenth 
century in a calmer temper. For a thou- 
sand years the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church had been guarded by the civil 
power as the most precious of human 
possessions. New ideas on such sub- 
jects, shaking as they do the foundations 
of human society, may be legitimately 
resisted on their first appearance from 
better motives than hatred of truth; and 
although, in a strife so protracted and so 
deadly, evil passions dressed themselves 
in sacred colors, and crimes were com- 
mitted which we may legitimately assign 
to the devil, yet it has been recognized 
that, on fair grounds of principle, right- 
thinking men might naturally have taken 
opposite sides, and that Catholics as well 
as Protestants might have been acting on 
conscientious convictions. The dust has 
settled a little, the spiritual atmosphere 
has cleared itself, and among the conse- 
quences the cloud which hung over Philip 
the Second has partially lifted. The 
countrymen of Cervantes were not a na- 
tion ot mere bigots; yet it is clear that 
the whole Spanish people went with the 
king enthusiastically in defence of the 
Church, and complained only when his 
pié de plomo, his foot of lead that he was 
so proud of, would not move fast enough. 
The romance of Don Carlos has gone 





into the air of which it was made. Don 
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Carlos is known now to have been a dan- 
gerous lunatic, whom it was necessary to 
cage like a wild animal; the exact manner 
of his death is unknown; but his father 
acted throughout by the advice of the 
Council of State, and it was by their ad- 
vice also that so distressing a secret was 
concealed from public curiosity. As we 
look at Philip with more impartial atten- 
tion, the figure comes out before us of a 
painstaking, laborious man, prejudiced, 
narrow-minded, superstitious, with a con- 
ceit of his own abilities not uncommon in 
crowned heads, and frequently with less 
justification, but conscientious from his 
own point of view, and not without the 
feelings of a gentleman. 

I purpose to reconstruct on these more 
tolerant lines the story of the relations 
between Philip the Second and Antonio 
Perez which have so long perplexed his- 
torical inquirers — on the surface a mere 
palace intrigue, but developing from its 
peculiar features into a nine days’ wonder 
throughout Europe, and occasioning, if 
not causing, the overthrow of the constitu- 
tional liberties of Arragon. 

Students of the history of the sixteenth 
century must be familiar with the name of 
Gonzalo Perez. He was state secretary 
to Charles the Fifth, and his signature 
stands at the bottom of the page on thou- 
sands of Charles’s despatches which are 
now extant. When the emperor abdi- 
cated, Gonzalo remained in office with 
Philip, and had been forty years in the 
public service when he died. Antonio 
Perez passed as Gonzalo’s natural son. 
He was born in 1542, and was legiti- 
matized immediately by an imperial di- 
ploma. There were those who said, and 
spoke of it as notorious, that Antonio was 
not Gonzalo’s son at all, but the son of 
Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli and Duke of 
Pastrafia, Philip’s favorite minister. Ruy 
Gomez, at any rate, took charge of him, 
removed him from school, brought him 
up in his own family, and introduced him 
into a public department. Being quick 
and brilliant he was rapidly promoted; 
and when Ruy Gomez died in 1567, he 
left Antonio, at the age of twenty-five, 
chief secretary to the Council of State 
with a salary of four thousand ducats a 
year, in addition to which, and as a sine- 
cure, he was protonotary of Sicily with 
two thousand ducats a year. A rise so 
swift implied extraordinary private influ- 
ence, or extraordinary personal qualities ; 
and this was but the beginning ot his for- 
tunes. On losing Ruy Gomez, Philip 
took Perez as his own confidential secre- 











tary; and along with him another youth, 
Juan de Escovedo, who had also been a 
pupil of Ruy Gomez, and had been brought 
up at Perez’s side. The two young men 
had been, and still continued, intimate 
personal friends. 

The Spanish administration was divided 
into separate councils, the secretaries of 
which were each in close relation with the 
king, who insisted on knowing all that 
was goingon. Besides these there were 
the secretaries who deciphered despatch- 
es, who were thus admitted into State 
mysteries and were necessarily treated 
with confidence. But of the whole num- 
ber Antonio Perez and Escovedo were 
nearest to the king, and Perez the closer 
of the two. He and he alone was admit- 
ted into the interior labyrinths of Philip’s 
mind. 

He was thus a person of extraordinary 
consequence. He was courted by great 
men in Church and State. The Italian 
princes sent him presents to advance their 
interests. He was the dispenser of royal 
favors. He treated dukes as his equals, 
and the splendor in which he lived was 
envied and criticised; but his legitimate 
income was considerable; in all countries 
in that age influential statesmen accepted 
homage in the shape of offerings, and, 
considering the opportunities the favored 
secretary had, he does not seem to have 
abused them. 

Perez, being thus upon the stage, we 
introduce a more considerable figure, Don 
John of Austria, the king’s brother, ille- 
gitimate son of Charles the Fifth. An 
illegitimate prince is always in a delicate 
position, especially when his father hap- 
pens to have brought him up as a real 
one. He is of royal blood, but without 
the rights belonging to it. He is uncer- 
tain of his rank, and may generally be 
presumed to be discontented. But Philip 
had shown no suspicion of his brother. 
He had trusted him, employed him, re- 
fused him no opportunities which he could 
have desired had he come more regularly 
into the world. Don John was chival- 
rous, ardent, ambitious. He had every 
quality which promised distinction, if in 
his youth he had been wisely guided. 
Ruy Gomez had furnished him with a sec- 
retary, supposed to be prudence itself, 
Juan de Soto, who had been trained in the 
War Office. Thus accompanied when the 
Moors broke into insurrection, Don John 
was sent to Grenada to reduce them. He 
did his work well; he became a popular 
favorite, and went next to command the 
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De Soto only had given imperfect satis- 
faction. Don John had high-flying views 
for himself, and De Soto, it was feared, 
had not sufficiently discouraged them. 
Perez and Escovedo were instructed to 
give him an admonition, which they did, 
and with this friendly warning Don John 
and his secretary went their way into 
Italy. The battle of Lepanto followed, 
and the young irregular Spanish prince 
blazed out into a hero of romance. Philip 
was a faithful son of the Church, and of 
the pope in his spiritual capacity; but he 
was king of Naples and Sicily, with in- 
terests in the peninsula not always iden- 
tical with the interests of the court of 
Rome. Pius the Fifth, who had just then 
absolved England from its allegiance to 
Queen Elizabeth and believed it his mis- 
sion to sweep away heresy, found in Don 
John a child still nearer to his heart. 
Don John was to be the Church’s knight, 
the chosen soldier of the Lord, and im- 
mediately after Lepanto Pius had formed 
views for constituting him an independent 
sovereign. Tunis was to be the first 
scene of his greatness. The emperor 
Charles had won immortal glory in his 
African campaign. De Soto had studied 
history and dreamt of the possibility of 
reviving the Carthaginian empire. Don 
John, set on by the pope, refortified the 
Goleta, and transported on his own au- 
thority, out of Italy, the best part of the 
Spanish troops there, while the papal 
nuncio at Madrid requested Philip in 
Pope Pius’s name to allow his brother to 
take the title of King of Tunis. The 
Spanish council knew better than his 
Holiness the value of the emperor’s Afri- 
can conquests. They had been a drain 
upon the treasury and the grave of thou- 
sands of their bravest men. They sent 
orders that the fortresses should be de- 
molished and the troops withdrawn, but 
the order came too late. The Goleta was 
assaulted by the Turks in overwhelming 
numbers, and the garrison was cut off to 
aman. Philip had good reason to be 
displeased. The independent action of a 
commander cannot expect to be regarded, 
when unsuccessful, with especial leniency, 
nor were matters mended by the signs 
which his brother was manifesting of a 
restless ambition. He replied politely to 
the pope, however, that the establishment 
of a kingdom in Tunis was not at the 
time expedient. He found no fault with 
Don John, but laid the blame on bad ad- 
visers. He gently removed De Soto, 
leaving him as commissary-general of the 
army ; and Secretary Escovedo, who had 
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been especially eloquent in the cabinet 
on De Soto’s rashness, was sent to take 
his place as a safer companion to the 
prince. 

Philip, however, was again unfortunate. 
The mischance at the Goleta had not been 
sufficient to dim the glories of Lepanto, 
or cool the hopes which so brilliant a vic- 
tory had inspired. Don John was still 
persuaded that there were great things in 
store for him. It seemed as if he had an 
especial power of turning the heads of 
the secretaries, and Escovedo himself was 
soon embarked with him in a yet wilder 
scheme, to which the pope and the fates 
were beckoning the way. 

After struggling for ten years with his 
revolted subjects in the Low Countries, 
experience was beginning to teach Philip 
that it might be expedient to try milder 
ways withthem. The Duke of Alva with 
his blood and iron had succeeded only in 
enlisting the whole of the seventeen prov- 
inces in a common rebellion, and if the 
war continued, the not unlikely end of it 
would be that Spain would finally lose 
them all. Holland and Zealand might be- 
come English, Belgium be absorbed into 
France, and the rest drift away into Ger- 
many. Bitter Catholic as he was, Philip 
had some qualities of a statesman. He 
had determined on an effort to make up 
the quarrel. The provinces were to be 
left with their constitutional rights, se- 
curities being given for the safety of 
religion. The Spanish army was to be 
withdrawn, and by abandoning attempts 
at coercion he hoped that it might not 
be too late to recover the hearts of the 
people. 

Tocarry out this purpose he had pitched 
upon his brother Don John. The em- 
peror’s memory was still honored in the 
Low Countries. Charles had always been 
more a Fleming than a Spaniard. Don 
John, with his high rank and chivalrous 
reputation, was likely to be welcome there, 
or at least more welcome than any other 
person who could be selected; and an op- 
portunity was thrown in his way, if he 
could use it, of winning laurels for himself 
more enduring than those which grow on 
battlefields. 

The opportunity,- however, was one 
which a wise man only could appreciate. 
Young soldiers, especially soldiers who 
have been distinguished in arms, are sel- 
dom in love with constitutions ; and to be 
governor at Brussels, with a council of 
successful rebels to tie his hands, was a 
situation which would have had no attrac- 
tion for the victor of Lepanto, had there 
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not been attached to it a more interesting 
possibility, the empresa de Ingleterra, the 
invasion and conquest of England. Philip 
himself had for a few years been called 
king of England. His name remains in 
our statute-book. It was asserted by the 
Jesuits, it was believed by nine-tenths of 
the orthodox world, that the English 
Catholics, who were two-thirds of the 
nation, were waiting only for the help of 
a few thousand Spaniards to hurl from 
the throne the excommunicated usurper. 
The Queen of Scots, the lady of romance, 
was lying a prisoner in Sheffield castle. 
To carry over the army when it left the 
Netherlands, to land in Yorkshire, to de- 
liver the enchanted princess, and reign at 
her side with the pope’s blessing over an 
England restored to faith —this was a 
glorious enterprise, fit to fire the blood of 
a Christian knight who was also the coun- 
tryman of Don Quixote. 

Don John was still in Italy when the 
offer of the appointment was made. If 
it was accepted, the king’s order to him 
was to proceed with his secretary directly 
to Brussels, without returning to Spain. 
Not the pacification of Flanders, but the 
empresa de Ingleterra was the thought 
which rushed into the minds of Don John 
and Escovedo. Instead of setting out as 
they were enjoined, they went to Rome 
to consult Pope Pius’s successor, to ask 
for his sanction, to ask for men, to ask 
for the title which had been borne by his 
brother, and all this without so much as 
going through the form of consulting his 
brother on the subject. 

The pope was of course delighted. If 
the attempt was made, God would not 
allow it to fail. The Jesuits had all along 
insisted that Philip’s dilatoriness had 
alone allowed heresy to take root in En- 
gland. Philip himself, who knew some- 
thing of the country, was under no such 
illusion. Five years before he had con- 
sented unwillingly to the Ridolfi conspir- 
acy. Elizabeth was then to have been 
assassinated; Spanish troops were to 
have landed, and the Quen of Scots was 
to have had the crown. It had ended in 
the execution of the Duke of Norfolk, 
the near escape from execution of Mary 
Stuart, a plague of pirates and privateers 
on the shores of Spanish America, and 
increased severities against the English 
Catholics. Of the Queen of Scots Philip 
had the very worst opinion. To strike a 
blow at that moment at Elizabeth could 
not fail to re-exasperate the Low Coun- 
tries. English soldiers would land in 
Holland, English corsairs would swarm 











in the Atlantic and seize his treasure 
ships. 

« None of these considerations occurred 
to Don John or his fiery adviser. Esco- 
vedo was even hotter than his master, 
and audacious even to insolence. From 
Rome, in spite of his orders, he went to 
Madrid; and Don John soon after fol- 
lowed him thither, leaving their purposes 
to reach Philip indirectly from another 
quarter. This was in the summer of 
1576, and we now approach the critical 
part of the story. Shortly after Escovedo 
arrived at the court, the nuncio sent one 
morning for Antonio Perez and inquired 
who acertain Escoda was. He had been 
all night, he said, deciphering a despatch 
from his Holiness. It referred to the 
“enterprise of England” which was to 
be undertaken, if the king would allow it, 
by Don John. Escoda would inform him 
of the particulars. 

“ Escoda”’ could be no one but Esco- 
vedo. Perez carried his information to 
the king, who was naturally extremely 
displeased ; the more so perhaps that Don 
John’s popularity, and the general favor 
with which Spanish sentiment was likely 
to take up the adventure, obliged him to 
keep his displeasure to himself. Esco- 
vedo evidently thought himself secure. 
He addressed Philip in so rude a letter 
that Philip complained of it to Perez. 
“If he had spoken to me as he has writ- 
ten,” the king said, “I believe I could 
not have contained myself.” Words still 
more rash had fallen from Escovedo’s 
lips. “Don John, when master of En- 
gland, was afterwards to take charge of 
Spain.” 

Philip, like most small-minded men, 
shrank from meeting difficulties openly. 
He took no notice of Escovedo’s imper- 
tinence, and he was afraid or unwilling to 
quarrel with his brother. He allowed the 
nuncio to give him the pope’s message, 
and put him off with a vague answer. 
Don John ventured on ground still more 
delicate by asking for the “ chair and can- 
opy,” the insignia of a legitimate prince 
of the blood royal. Even this Philip did 
not refuse. He required only that Don 
John should repair at once to his govern- 
ment, compose the provinces, and with- 
draw the army. When this was done it 
would be time to think of “ English enter- 
prises ” and chairs and canopies. 

Don John went, and it seemed as if all 
was smooth again. Escovedo was left at 
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would trust so doubtful an adviser at his 
brother’s side any more. 

I am not writing the history of the wars 
in the Netherlands; it is enough to say 
that any hopes which had been built on 
the popularity of Don John were disap- 
pointed. The Estates refused to admit 
him as governor while the Spanish troops 
were in the fortresses; the troops were 
sullen, and would not move till they were 
paid their wages. Don Jchn wished to 
remove them by sea, meaning, when they 
were in the Channel, to fly at England 
permitted or unpermitted; but Elizabeth 
and the Prince of Orange had their eyes 
open. The Estates insisted that the army 
should retire by land, and declined to 
advance a dollar till they were on the 
march. Don John, being without a friend 
whom he could trust, begged that Esco- 
vedo might rejoin him; and Escovedo, 
not without emphatic warnings and reiter- 
ated instructions, was allowedto go. The 
demands of the Estates were to be com- 
plied with to the letter. The army, at 
whatever sacrifice of bolder purposes, was 
to retire as the Estates desired. Philip 
required peace and was prepared for the 
price that was to be paid forit. The hu- 
miliation was too deep for Don Jobn. For 
the knight-errant of the Church to retreat 
before a burgher council was ignominy. 
Something, he knew not what, must be 
done to repair it, and his thoughts went 
everywhere except where they ought to 
have been. Escovedo had no sooner ar- 
rived than a secret correspondence began 
again with the pope. The religious war 
was raging in France. Don John might 
join the Duke of Guise and the Catholic 
League, and they might manage England 
between them. Then again he thought 
how he might satisfy his ambition at 
home. On the 3rd of February, 1577, 
Escovedo wrote to Perez to revive the 
request for the chair and canopy. It 
would give Don John a seat in the Coun- 
cil of State. He and Perez and their 
friends the Archbishop of Toledo and the 
Marquis de los Velez could rule the coun- 
try as they pleased, relieving his brother 
of the cares of government. On reflection 
he perhaps remembered that Philip might 
not be so anxious’ to be relieved; four 
days after the purpose was changed ; Don 
John was to take his army into France as 
an adventurer, and help the Duke of 
Guise to destroy the Huguenots. Victo- 
rious there, he could hold the Estates in 
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are excused their follies at the expense of 
their servants. These feverish dreams 
were set down at the Escurial to Esco- 
vedo’s account, and probably with excel- 
lent reason. 

Meanwhile, Philip’s orders were being 
obeyed. He had agreed to all which the 
Estates demanded. On the 12th of Feb- 
ruary the arrangement known as the 
“ Perpetual Edict” was provisionally ac- 
cepted, and was forwarded to Madrid for 
ratification. Don John was distracted. 
He believed that he might write to Perez 
confidentially; for Perez, by Philip’s 
order, had encouraged him to suppose so; 
and much eloquence has been expended 
on the assumed treachery. But kings.may 
be judged too harshly in such matters, 
when they have reaaon to fear that per- 
sons whom they have trusted are playing 
tricks with them. If Don John was act- 
ing loyally, he had nothing to fear. After 
the edict was sent off, Don John wrote 
again to Perez that he must resign. 
Sooner than remain to govern Flanders 
on such conditions, he would turn hermit. 
If the king insisted on keeping him there 
he would become desperate, fling up the 
reins and go home, though he lost his life 
for it. He implored that he might not be 
driven to choose between disobedience 
and infamy. 

Perez showed Philip all these letters ; 
and they were considered in the cabinet. 
The blame was laid on Escovedo, who 
was held to have betrayed his trust. Don 
John was informed kindly, but perempto- 
rily, that his return at such a time would 
be prejudicial to the public service. No 
one could be so fit as the king’s brother 
to recover the loyalty of the Estates. 
The king said that he understood his 
feelings, and could sympathize with him; 
but he must try to be patient; least of all 
must he rush off into France where the 
government had not asked for his assist- 
ance. The English project and his other 
wishes should be considered when the 
time for them was come; but his present 
duty was to reconcile Flanders, and there 
he must remain. Escovedo had spoken 
of returning himself to speak to the king. 
Perez told him that if he came back with- 
out permission, it would be taken as a 
serious offence, and was not to be thought 
of. 

Don John acquiesced, or seemed to ac- 
quiesce. The Perpetual Edict was rati- 
fied. The troops began the evacuation, 
and on the 2nd of May Don John was 
received at Brussels, and installed as 
governor. Had he been sincere, the 
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storm would have blown over; but the 
next news which arrived about him at 
Madrid was that he had actually made a 
private treaty with the court of Rome. 
The pope had promised him six thousand 
men and one hundred and fifty thousand 
ducats for the English expedition, while 
before the Brussels settlement had lasted 
a fortnight he was again in correspond- 
dence with the Duke of Guise, and was 
threatening opening hostilities against 
Holland and Zealand, which were making 
difficulties about liberty of worship. The 
difficulty need not have been insuper- 
able; and the Estates refused to sanc- 
tion immediate violence. Don John 
snatched at the excuse to break with them 
on his own authority; with such regiments 
as had not yet gone, he seized Namur; 
and Escovedo, in spite of his positive 
orders, rushed home after all, to press 
Philip to allow the army to return. The 
war should then be carried on in earnest. 
The Spanish forces should live in the 
rebel provinces as in an enemy’s courtry, 
and would lay it waste with fire and 
sword. 

Information more unwelcome never 
reached Philip. He longed for peace ; he 
had been acting in good faith ; he refused 
to counter-order the troops; he blamed 
the seizure of Namur, and abhorred the 
very mention of fire and sword. Still at 
the eleventh hour he clung to the hope of 
reconciliation. The Estates declared 
Don John a public enemy, and invited the 
Archduke Matthias to take his place. 
Even so, Philip persevered. He sent a 
commission to offer a complete amnesty, 
with the instant and perpetual removal of 
the army. The Estates might choose their 
own governor, either the Archduke Mat- 
thias, or the Archduke Ferdinand, or the 
Prince of Parma. But it was too late; 
the day for peace was gone. Confidence 
was irrecoverably lost, and the quarrei 
had to be fought out to the end. The 
army went back—there was no help 
for it— with the Prince of Parma at its 
head; while it was said and believed that 
Don John was treating with the Duke of 
Guise for an open alliance, without regard 
to their respective sovereigns —a very 
strange and —— performance. 
Both Guise and Philip were no doubt de- 
fending the Catholic religion. But re- 
spect for forms and secular interests were 
not to pass for nothing. Spain and France 
were the rivals for Continental supremacy. 
They had been at war off and on for 
three-quarters of a century, and, if the 
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any time be at war again. Philip had not 
forgotten that it was a Duke of Guise 
who had taken Metz from his father; and 
for his brother to take on himself to settle 
points of international policy with the 
snbject of another sovereign, was some- 
thing not very far removed from trea- 
son. 

But we must now return to the scape- 
goat who was to bear the blame for all 
these things, the unlucky Escovedo. Fly- 
ing home, as we saw him, in the teeth of 
a positive command, he landed at Sant- 
ander on the 21st of July. The worst had 
not yet happened ; for it was not till the 
January following that the commission 
went with the last overtures for peace, 
nor was the treating with Guise as yet 
more than an unpleasant rumor. But 
Philip was legitimately incensed with Es- 
covedo, and, if we can believe M. Mignet, 
had prepared a peculiar reception for him; 
nay, was expecting that Escovedo was 
coming with murderous intentions against 
himself. Perez having informed the king 
in a note of Escovedo’s approach, Philip, 
according to his habit, and in his well- 
known abominable hand, scrawled on the 
margin, “‘Menester serd4, prevenir nos 
bien de todo y dar nos mucha priessa 4 
desparcharle antes que nos maté.” The 
verb despachar, like its English corre- 
spondent “ despatch,” has two meanings, 
and matar has two meanings. M. Mignet 
supposes the words to mean, “ We must 
be quick and assassinate him before he 
kills us.” He makes Philip suspect Es- 
covedo of intended treason, and resolve 
to be beforehand with him. But no one 
would have thought of so interpreting the 
passage if Escovedo had not in fact been 
assassinated at a later period. The nat- 
ural translation would be, “ We must de- 
spatch him quickly (¢¢. send him about 
his business) before he worries us to 
death;” and as Escovedo remained, for 
some months after his arrival, not only 
unmolested, but transacting business with 
the king, I cannot infer, with M. Mignet, 
that Philip had already formed so san- 
guinary a purpose against him. Unques- 
tionably, however, no good will was felt 
towards a man who had responded so ill 
to the confidence which had been placed 
in him. If Philip could have conven- 
jently punished him without irritating his 
brother, he would gladly have read him a 
sharp lesson, and the irritation was likely 
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months after Escovedo’s arrival, Philip 
sent a new ambassador there, Juan de 
Vargas Mexia, to inquire particularly into 
what was passing between his brother 
and the Duke of Guise. Mexia ascer- 
tained that the correspondence was real; 
that secret agents were going to and fro 
between them, though to what purpose he 
could not tell. The suspicious feature 
was the complete silence on the subject 
both of Don John and his secretary. 
Escovedo’s manners were abrupt and ar- 
bitrary. In January Philip received a 
letter from him, which he described hap- 
pily as descosido, loose, unstitched, vision- 
ary. He handed it to Perez, that he might 
see how “ sanguinary ” it was. 

Don John, at the reopening of the war, 
had begun with a success. He ‘had 
defeated the Prince of Orange at Gem- 
blours. He wrote passionately for rein- 
forcements. The victory had to be fol- 
lowed up, and all would be won. He 
demanded money — money and Escovedo. 
Philip, unhappily, had won victories be- 
fore in the Low Countries, and knew better 
what toexpect fromthem. His own more 
temperate policy had been thwarted and 
ruined, and it was but too natural that he 
should hold his brother’s wild adviser as 
responsible. If he sent him back, it 
would be only to throw fuel on the fire. 
Don John and the pope, and the Guises 
would set all Europe in confusion. Esco- 
vedo was no fool. He could not be kept 
waiting at Madrid with dilatory excuses. 
To imprison him, or bring him to trial, 
might drive Don John at once into some 
dangerous course. It would lead to in- 
vestigations and the publication of State 
secrets which ought not to be revealed. 

There was a theory much in favor at 
the Spanish court, that criminals who had 
forfeited their lives, or persons whose 
lives were for any reason inconsistent 
with public safety, might, when the facts 
were certain, and when an open prosecu- 
tion would be inconvenient, be removed 
privately by orders of the Council of State. 
So Don Carlos had been disposed of ; so 
the Flemish envoys at Simancas. Spain 
was not the only country where in ex- 
treme cases such proceedings were held 
permissible. Elizabeth would have been 
grateful to Sir Amyas Paulet if he would 
have relieved her of the Queen of Scots. 
In Italy, in France, in Scotland, a stab 
with a dagger was an expedient adopted 
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heartily loyal as it was, the public had 
begun to doubt whether these secret ex- 
ecutions ought to be continued. 

A zealous court preacher had main- 
tained, in a sermon at which Philip was 
present, that kings had absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of their sub- 
jects. The Inquisition, of all courts in 
the world, took up the question. The 
preacher was obliged to retract his propo- 
sition in the same pulpit, and to confess 
that kings had no more power over their 
subjects than divine and human law al- 
lowed them. The old view, however, held 
its ground in spite of the Holy Office, and 
was professed in its extreme form by no 
less a person than the king’s spiritual 
adviser, the same Diego de Chaves who 
was mentioned at the opening of our sto- 
ry. Don Diego’s opinion was this: “So 
far as I understand the law,” he said, “a 
secular prince who for sufficient cause 
can take his subjects’ lives from them by 
course of law can also do it without course 
of law when the evidence of the guilt is 
clear. Form and order are not essentials 
in such sense that they cannot be dis- 
pensed with; and if the prince has suf- 
ficient reasons for proceeding without 
order, the vassal who by his command 
puts to death another vassal is doing no 
more than his duty. He is bound to as- 
sume the cause to be adequate. The 
presumption in all cases is that the prince 
has reason for what he does.” 

This doctrine was still held by Philip; 
and the difficulty with Escovedo was pre- 
cisely of the kind where the application 
of it was convenient. Escovedo’s guilt 
might be assumed. He was a confiden- 
tial minister who had disobeyed his or- 
ders, and had caused a great public calam- 
ity, involving the renewal of a civil war. 
If allowed to live, he would still be dan- 
gerous. To bring him to an account 
openly would be dangerous also. Philip 
directed Antonio Perez to consult the 
Marquis de los Velez. The opinion of 
the marquis was decided, that Escovedo 
should be killed; yet that the king must 
not appear to have directed his execution, 
lest Don John should be exasperated. 
Some scheme should be contrived by 
which it could appear that he had been 
sacrificed to private revenge. A govern- 
ment must have been singularly helpless 
which could have recourse to such expe- 
dients. But soit was. For the act itself 


De los Velez had so little hesitation that, | 


“with the sacrament in his mouth,” he 
was ready to assert the necessity of it. 
The best method, he thought, would be 
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to give Escovedo “something to eat” 
from which he should not recover. 

There was nothing in such a proposal 
to disturb Philip’s ignoble conscientious- 
ness. He sincerely believed that by con- 
sehting he was discharging a public duty, 
and with no more personal resentment 
than if he had been signing a warrant for 
an ordinary execution. It has never been 
suggested that Philip had any private 
malice against Escovedo, or had any mo- 
tive beyond what was afterwards alleged. 
Why Antonio Perez should have encour- 
aged him, why he should himself have so 
readily undertaken a treacherous office, is 
another question on which speculation 
has been busy. He had been Escovedo’s 
personal friend. They had grown up as 
boys together in the family of Ruy Go- 
mez. They had been transferred together 
to the king’s service. They had never 
differed politically until Escovedo had 
become Don John’s secretary, and they 
had corresponded afterwards on terms of 
the closest intimacy. It is true that Perez 
had been the strongest advocate for a 
policy of peace, and Escovedo for war; 
but an antagonism of opinion scarcely 
explains the readiness with which one 
secretary of state undertook to murder 
another. And it has been assumed asa 
matter of course that Perez must have 
had some private motives of his own. 

Before entering into these dark regions 
I will describe briefly what actually hap- 
pened. The “something to eat” was ad- 
ministered as De los Velez recommended. 
Perez took into his confidence his own 
master of the household, Diego Marti- 
nez: he told him that the king and Coun- 
cil considered Escovedo’s life to be dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe, and that 
he must be secretly made away with. To 
satisfy Martinez’s scruples he showed 
him a letter in the king’s hand. Enri- 
quez, a page, was also admitted into the 
mystery. An apothecary was found far 
away in Arragon who could mix a potion, 
and Escovedo was invited to dinner. 
Two or three experiments were tried with 
imperfect success. The unlucky wretch 
became very ill after swallowing a dish of 
cream with some white powder in it; but 
he had not taken enough. He suspected 
foul play, and afterwards dined alone in 
his apartments in the palace. A page in 
the palace kitchen was bribed to puta 
larger dose into a plate which was sent 
up to him. Escovedo discovered the poi- 
|son, and an innocent slave girl who had 
dressed the dish was strangled in the 
plaza at Madrid. 











The fate of this poor creature, so pite- 
ous because so utterly undeserved, passed 
as a mere incident; Perez scarcely gave 
a second thought to it, and the king’s 
conscience could not descend to a kitchen 
wench. But poison, it was clear, could 
not be depended on; and steel was a 
surer method. Escovedo’s habits were 
watched. He was out much after dark, 
and returned late to his apartments. 
Bravoes were brought up by the exertions 
of Diego Martinez from remote parts of 
the peninsula. Easter had come, and 
Perez, to be out of the way, went for the 
Holy Week to Alcala de Henares. On 
the night of Easter Monday, the 31st of 
March, 1578, Don John’s secretary was 
run through the body in a public street, 
and was killed on the spot. 

Madrid was an orderly city, and open 
assassinations were unusual. A person, 
himself of so much consequence, and the 
notorious favorite of a prince who was 
the idol of the people, could not be found 
lying dead without a considerable stir 
being caused by it. The police were out 
like hornets. The gates were guarded, 
and no one was allowed to pass. The 
hotels and lodging-houses were called on 
for a list of their guests. The assassins 
were out of reach, for they were secreted 
in Perez’s own house, and no clue could 
be found; yet suspicion at once and in- 
stinctively pointed to Perez as the insti- 
gator, and his absence at Alcala was not 
enough to clear him. His wife, Juana 
Coello, called to condole with Escovedo’s 
widow. The widow had not forgotten the 
dinners and the illness which followed, 
and the detected attempts at poison. She 
said significantly she feared the blow had 
been aimed by a friend’s hand. Perez 
hurried back to the capital, pretending to 
be horrified. He saw Escovedo’s son. 
He told the alcalde of the court that Es- 
covedo had many enemies; there were 
rumors of a love affair in Flanders; Es- 
covedo, he knew, had lately received a 
message, bidding him beware of some 
jealous Fleming. Perhaps he overacted 
his part. The alcalde and the alcalde’s 
son, Garcia de Arce, cross-questioned 
him unpleasantly. The king was out at 
the Escurial, where, of course, reports 
reached him from the magistrates; but he 
was anxious for particulars. On the 3rd 
of April, three days after the murder, 
Perez wrote to him, and the letter sur- 
vives, with Philip’s marginal remarks 
upon it. Perez told him what had passed 
with the alcalde, and mentioned what he 
had said about the love affair. Philip 
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noted, “ This was very right.” Garcia de 
Arce had asked Perez whether there had 
been a quarrel between him and Escovedo, 
implying that he had heard something to 
that effect from Escovedo’s wife. Philip 
observed, “There will be danger from 
that woman.” “ The alcalde,” Perez said, 
“had discovered that strange things had 
been going on during the winter in Esco- 
vedo’s house; mysterious visitors, night 
expeditions none knew where, and secret 
boxes of papers, and keys of other peo- 
ple’s houses.” Philip, who evidently 
looked on himself as a careful, well-inten- 
tioned prince, who had disposed of a pub- 
lic enemy in a skilful manner, thought 
more of Escovedo's plots than of awkward 
consequences from his murder. He re- 
marked that these keys and visits had a 
bad complexion; the alcalde must look 
more closely into that matter, and search 
it to the bottom. Perez was uncomfort- 
able about his bravoes, whom he knew 
not how to dispose of. He had thought 
of sending them away with despatches as 
government couriers; but it seemed too 
dangerous. He recommended Philip to 
put the inquiry into the alcalde’s hands 
exclusively, and forbid any other person 
to meddle with it. Philip prudently ob- 
served that to interfere with the investi- 
gation would provoke suspicion. He 
would communicate with the alcalde, and 
would do what he could. The bravoes 
must be kept for the present where they 
were, and Perez meanwhile might come 
out to the Escurial to see him. Finally, 
to quiet Perez’s evident alarm, he said: 
‘“‘ If the widow desires to speak with me, I 
cannot refuse to see her; but do not fear 
that you will be unsupported. I am with 
you, and will not fail you in anything that 
may be expedient or necessary. Assure 
yourself of this. You know it well.” 

There is no doubt at all that in the last 
extremity, and if Perez’s life was in dan- 
ger, Philip intended honestly to tell the 
truth. 

Strong, however, as suspicion was, sus- 
picion was not proof; and proof against 
Perez there was none. He had been 
many miles from Madrid when the murder 
was committed. His servants, Diego 
Martinez and Enriquez, knew that they 
had been acting by the king’s authority. 
They had everything to gain by keeping 
counsel, and might be in serious danger if 
they betrayed their secret. The bravoes 
slipped away after a week or two, when 
the vigilance had relaxed. Each of them 
had a bag of doubloons with a commission 
as a/ferez (ensign in the army, unattached). 
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They dispersed to Italy, to central Europe, 
to all the winds. Every trace was thus 
swept out which could connect Perez with 
the murder. The excitement died grad- 
ually away, and the affair seemed to be 
forgotten. 

But poisoned wounds will not heal, 
though they be skinned over. The sore 
was to break out again, and the story to 
assume a form which has given it a place 
among the causes célébres of the world. 

Brilliant writers of history are subject 
to one general temptation — they desire 
to give their narrative dramatic complete- 
ness. The drama, if it is to have flavor, 
must revolve upon personal motives, and 
history must follow on the same lines. 
Sovereigns and statesmen who have been 
charged with the fortunes of nations, are 
assumed, where their actions require ex- 
planation, to have been influenced by no 
other passions than those which govern 
private individuals in their own more 
limited spheres. When a woman’s name 
appears as connected with such high per- 
sons, the connection is always assumed to 
have been of one peculiar kind. To ask 
for evidence or look for other explanations 
is taken as a sign of simplicity or of igno- 
rance of human nature. . 

The legend now stereotyped in Euro- 
pean tradition is that the wife of Ruy 
Gomez, the Princess of Eboli, was the 
mistress of Philip the Second, and that 
the Princess of Eboli preferred Antonio 
Perez to the king. Escovedo, it is said, 
discovered the intrigue and threatened to 
reveal it. Perez, in consequence, calum- 
niated Escovedo to Philip. Philip al- 
lowed him to be murdered, but discovered 
afterwards that he had been the dupe of a 
treacherous minister and a bad woman, 
and regarded Perez thenceforward with 
implacable hatred. 

Now, before going further, I have to 
observe that the eleven years during 
which Philip is assumed to have been oc- 
cupied with these emotions and the effort 
to give effect to them, were the busiest in 
the whole of his long, laborious reign. 
They were the years in which he annexed 
Portugal. They were the years of Parma’s 
administration of the Netherlands. They 
were the years of preparation for the Ar- 
mada. There was the civil war in France 
to be watched and guided. There were 
Naples and Sicily to be ruled, and the 
Turks to be held in check in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘l'here were the ambassadors’ 
despatches from foreign courts. There 
was a close, constant, and elaborate cor- 
respondence to be maintained with the 
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pope. There were the reports of the In- 
quisition to be received and studied. 
There were English, Scotch, and Irish 
Catholic conspiracies to be kept in hand. 
There was the great new empire across 
the Atlantic, and Drake and Hawkins, 
and the English corsairs. There were 
the various Councils of State for the in- 
ternal administration at home, and in 
every one of these departments Philip not 
only interfered but exercised the most 
unrelaxing supervision. Whether he did 
his work well or ill is not to the purpose; 
mind and body were incessantly engaged 
upon it. Minutes of council, tens of 
thousands of deciphered despatches with 
rough drafts of as many ciphered answers 
to them, survive to witness to the indus- 
try of a sovereign who permitted nothing 
to be done without his knowledge in all 
his enormous dominions. There is 
scarcely one of them which is not an- 
notated in his hand, and often elaborately ; 
and students who, like myself, have toiled 
through these mountains of documents, 
have cursed the writing, the worst perhaps 
that ever was seen, but have had to con- 
fess, when the meaning was arrived at, 
that the meaning was a real and often a 
wise one. The poor king did patiently 
endeavor to understand the subjects be- 
fore him, and to resolve upon them with 
the best efforts of his limited ability; 
while if the working hours of every day 
had been doubled, and thus doubled had 
been devoted all to duty, they would 
still seem insufficient for the business 
which he demonstrably got through. 

That a mind so occupied should have 
had leisure to trouble itself with “jeal- 
ousies” and “ mistresses,” or indeed to 
give more than a passing thought to the 
Escovedo affair at all after the public dan- 
gers from him had ceased, is to me not 
easily conceivable, for the simple reason 
that there was no time for it. The king 
was occupied all but exclusively with 
other matters. The murder was an an- 
gry spot which would not heal. He had 
fallen into a scrape, and his behavior was 
singular; but it can be more easily ex- 
plained by clumsy efforts to extricate 
himself than by a romance of which 
nine-tenths is conjecture, and the tenth 
remaining inconsistent with admitted 
facts. 

It is, however, true that the Princess of 
Eboli was soon supposed to have been 
connected in some way with Escovedo’s 
assassination. The widow of Escovedo 
knew that high words had passed be- 
tween her husband and Antonio Perez in 
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which the name of the princess had been 
mentioned. Perez had been more suc- 
cessful in life than his companion officials, 
and had borne himself in his prosperity 
with less moderation than prudence would 
have recommended. One of these, a 
priest named Mattheo Vasques, and him- 
self one of Philip’s secretaries, disliked 
Perez, and was also employed in some 
law suit against the princess. He sought 
out Escovedo’s family and learned what 
they had to tell. He was busy all the 
summer and the winter following pushing 
his inquiries, and thought at last that he 
had made a notable discovery. In De- 
cember, nine months after the murder, he 
wrote and circulated an anonymous Zas- 
guil, full of scandalous reflections on 
Perez and the lady, while simultaneously 
Escovedo’s widow and her son directly 
charged Perez with the crime, adding that 
it had been committed to gratify the Prin- 
cess of Eboli. Perez carried the fasguil 
to Philip —a daring act on his part if he 
knew himself to be the king’s successful 
rival. Philip again assured him, both by 
word and writing, that he need not be un- 
easy, that no harm should befall him; but 
he knew his master well; he knew his 
unwillingness that his own share in the 
matter should be made public, and he ob- 
served that Philip seemed not displeased 
that Vasquez and the Escovedos should 
be running on a false scent. 

It is time, therefore, to say a few words 
about this famous lady; to tell who she 
was, and how she came to be concerned 
in a matter which appeared to be wholly 
political. J. A. FROUDE. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A FIASCO. 


THE hall table of the little house in 
Park Street was almost concealed beneath 
the shoal of cards and notes that were 
laid upon it every day, for Mrs. Winning- 
ton had never in her life let slip an oppor- 
tunity of making a useful acquaintance, 
and was unwearied in her pursuit of such 
acquaintances when made. It may seem 
somewhat strange, therefore, that Edith, 
who could have procured half-a-dozen in- 
vitations to balls for Walter in the course 
of a week, should have put herself to 
considerable pains to get him asked to a 
private concert, a class of entertainment 
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|which affords few facilities for uninter- 
rupted conversation. Edith, however, had 
her reasons for adopting this course. She 
wanted very much to meet Walter again, 
but she did not at all want to meet him in 
such a manneras she had done at Travers 
House. He frightened her with his down- 
right ways; she saw that, if he were to 
find himself for five minutes alone with 
her, he would infallibly make a demand to 
which she could return but one answer, 
and that then he would go away in a huff, 
and the breach between them would be 
complete. But at Lady Cecilia Carroll’s 
she would be able to talk to him with a 
pleasant feeling of security against any 
foolish outbreak on his part. 

Lady Cecilia’s concerts were rather sol- 
emn functions. “A concert,” that lady 
was wont to say, “should be a concert. I. 
don’t ask people to my house to chatter 
and giggle, and sit on the stairs, and talk 
through the songs. What I wish is to 
give them an opportunity of hearing the 
best music and the best singers in a com- 
fortable room with comfortable chairs in 
it. I only ask those who understand mu- 
sic; and not many of them, for I won’t 
have acrowd.” The boast was not always 
a truthful one, for it is certain that a large 
proportion of the favored guests knew no 
more of music than they did of the Chi- 
nese language; but that part of it which 
related to the comfort of the rooms and 
the excellence of the performers was 
justified by facts, and Lady Cecilia’s invi- 
tations were always eagerly sought after 
— perhaps because it is a part of human 
nature to desire anything that is difficult 
to obtain; perhaps because, as she her- 
self would say, with a sardonic grin, 
* People will go a long way to hear for 
nothing what they would have to pay two 
or three guineas to hear elsewhere.” 

Walter, who very excusably thought 
that a private concert and a musical party 
meant much the same thing, and who had 
found out that punctuality is not prac- 
tised in London society, arrived rather 
late on the evening to which he had been 
looking forward with so much anxiety, 
and was surprised to find that he would 
not be permitted to enter the room in 
which the company were assembled be- 
fore the conclusion of a fantasia upon the 
harp, of which the subdued tinkling could 
be heard through closed doors. He wait- 
ed outside, at the top of the staircase, in 
company with some other tardy guests, 
until the doors were thrown open, and 
then entered a long, dimly lighted room 
‘full of people, who had very much the 
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appearance of being in church. They 
were seated, with their backs turned to- 
wards him, upon rows of armchairs; and 
at the far end of the room was a sort of 
stage, occupied at present by a grand 
piano, a harp, and a fat little harpist. 

Walter did not know Lady Cecilia when 
he saw her, and, as nobody advanced to 
welcome him, he presumed that he did 
not see her now; but he soon descried 
what interested him a good deal more, 
namely, the back of Edith’s head some 
few yards away from him. The poor peo- 
ple who had been forced to sit still and 
silent for the last ten minutes were indem- 
nifying themselves now by moving about 
and talking their loudest. Walter pushed 
his way through them with the ease which 
a man of his inches and breadth of chest 
could command, and perceiving to his 
great joy an empty chair beside Edith’s, 
unhesitatingly took possession of it. 

“Oh! you have come?” said she, al- 
lowing him to hold the tips of her fingers 
for a moment. 

“Of course I have come. 
me, didn’t you?” 

“It was Lady Cecilia who asked you, I 
suppose. But I am glad you have come, 
because it is such a good concert.” 

“There was ‘E. W.’ in the corner of 
the envelope, at all events,” said Walter. 
“So it’s a good concert, is it? I don’t 
know much about music myself; but —” 

“ Hush /” interrupted Edith in an ago- 
ny; for, indeed, Tom Stanniforth was 
standing close by, and Walter’s voice was 
a loud one. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
astonished culprit. “Have I said any- 
thing awful?” 

“Yes; you mustn’t say you don’t know 
anything about music. Everybody is 
supposed to like music in this house.” 

“Oh, all right! I’m glad you told me. 
I should like anything so long as I was 
allowed to sit here. It was awfully good 
of you to keep a place for me.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have done that! but 
ow can stay here for a little; it is some- 

ody else’s place.” 

“Then somebody else must drag me 
out by the collar of my coat if he wants 
his place again. Oh! how do you do, 
Lady Travers?” 

“ You are very kind to notice me,” said 
Lady Travers. “Perhaps, in order to 
avoid the scandal of the police being 
called in, I had better give you my place.” 
And she rose as she spoke. 

“ Oh, but, Lady Travers, upon my word ! 
—I couldn’t think of such a thing. I 
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was only joking, I assure you,” protested 
Walter, quite shocked. 

“If you are really sure that you were 
only joking, perhaps I may venture to re- 
turn,” said she; “but in the mean time 
you may as well keep my chair for me. I 
want to speak to some one on the other 
side of the room.” 

Walter took her at her word; and the 
first thing that he did, after having effect- 
ed this change of position, was to whisper 
to Edith, “ And who is somebody else?” 

“Let me see — who was it? Mr. Stan- 
niforth, I think,” she answered, somewhat 
disingenuously. 

Now, in days gone by, Walter had 
guessed enough of Mrs. Winnington’s 
designs to be aware that Tom Stanniforth 
was a more or less dangerous person; 
therefore his brow clouded over at this 
careless announcement. But he remem- 
bered his promise to Lady Travers, and 
only said, “I should like to see Mr. Stan- 
niforth again. He was a very good fel- 
low.” 

“Yes; I think he is very nice,” Edith 
agreed hurriedly. ‘ Have you heard from 
home lately?” 

“I had a letter from Nell the other day. 
She says itis dull work down there now 
that we are all scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and only she and my 
father are left to count the empty places. 
I suppose we shall never be all together 
again as we were in the old days. Jolly 
old days — oh, dear!” 

“TI suppose you miss the cricket, and 
all that?” 

“Exactly so—the cricket and all that. 
Do you ever think of old times now? 
The new times are better fun for you, 
aren’t they?” 

Edith sighed and looked down at her 
fan, upon which was represented a group 
of impossibly costumed shepherds and 
shepherdesses dancing. It was a chef- 
d@’e@uvre, painted upon parchment, and 
signed by Watteau himself. 

“What a pretty old fan!” said Walter, 
admiring the work of art, without sus- 
pecting its value. “ Where did you pick 
it up?” 

“TI don’t know. That is, Mr. Stanni- 
forth gave it to me.” 

“Mr. Stanniforth! What the dev— 
ahem! Is it true that ladies accept all 
kinds of presents from men nowadays?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. One can’t 
very well refuse things if one’s friends 
take the trouble to ransack the curiosity- 
shops for them. I don’t care for rococo 
fans myself, and I should like to hand 
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this one over to Kate, who does; only I 
suppose that would look rather ungrate- 
ful. Oh! they are going to begin again. 
How much pleasanter concerts would be 
if the music could be left out! We 
mustn’t talk any more now.” 

“Why, I haven't said a word to you 
yet!” exclaimed Walterin dismay. “ You 
don’t mean to say that Lady Travers is 
coming back!” 

“No; she is sitting down over there. 
What is it going to be now? Not an- 
other instrumental performance, I hope 
and trust. We have had the harp; that’s 
one comfort.” 

“ And are the flute, sackbut, and psal- 
tery to follow?” asked Walter, glancing 
over Edith’s shoulder at the programme 
which she held. “No, — ‘duo, Signora 
Tommasini and Signor M.’ Who’s Signor 
M., I wonder?” 

Edith, who had raised her eyes to the 
dais at the end of the room, was ina 
position to answer the question. “Oh, 
Walter, look!” she exclaimed in aston- 
ished accents. 

Walter looked, and gave vent to a low 
whistle. “By Jupiter!” he ejaculated 
under his breath. ‘Who would have 
thought of his turning up like this? I 
wouldn’t have written that letter if I hadn’t 
supposed he was safe in Italy. Here’s a 
pretty kettle of fish!” 

But he gave no explanation of these 
mutterings in answer to Edith’s inquiring 
glance, and they both turned their eyes 
towards Philip, standing with a roll of 
music in his hand beside Signora Tom- 
masini, who was all ablaze with diamonds. 
It was Philip’s first appearance in a pro 
fessional capacity; it was the first occa- 
sion on which he was to exhibit his talents 
and gifts to an audience in consideration 
of something more substantial than ap- 
plause; and this loss of freedom may 
perhaps have deprived him of the self- 
confidence which is so essential to suc- 
cess; for in one sense it is easier and far 
pleasanter to give away one’s possessions 
than to sellthem. Be that as it may, he 
was visibly nervous. His hands shook a 
little, his cheeks were rather pale, and he 
looked as if he would have liked very 
much to run away. 

But Steinberger, with his legs tucked 
under his music stool, was already punish- 
ing the piano; the signora had kicked out 
her train, hoisted up her fat shoulders, 
and distorted her features into that ex- 
traordinary grin which, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, is held to be indispensable by | 
all public singers; and Signor M. had to | 
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take up his allotted burden and trudge, 
whether he would or no. 

‘He had still a few minutes in which to 
recover himself. First, Signora Tom- 
masini went through some “astonishing 
vocal exploits — “letting off a lot of fire- 
works,” as the ignorant Walter said; then 
the two voices blended harmoniously to- 
gether for some bars; and then came the 
trying moment when Philip had to inter- 
pret Donizetti alone and unaided. It was 
no very formidable achievement that was 
required of him; but there was a certain 
high note which would have to come out 
before he had done; and Philip felt an 
awful and sickening conviction that come 
out it would not. And sure enough, it did 
not. There was an instant’s pause, dur- 
ing which the singer suffered the con- 
densed agonies of a lifetime; then, in 
despair, he expanded his lungs, and out 
came a note which was loud enough and 
clear enough for anybody, but which, alas! 
was not ¢he note. 

A quickly repressed shudder shook the 
signora’s whole person ; Steinberger made 
a horrible face, bent over the keys, lifted 
his great hands above his head, and 
brought them down with a crash-bang 
which drowned all subsequent deficien- 
cies, and the performance came to an end 
without further hitch. 

Probably not more than one per cent. 
of the audience knew that anything had 
gone wrong. The young débutant had 
had a momentary ifficulty, but he had 
surmounted it at once; and his acquaint- 
ances, of whom there were a great many 
among the company, were quite ready to 
congratulate him upon his success. But 
a very different verdict was given by those 
whose approval was of more importance. 

“Gott in Himmel / it was the yell of a 
wild beast!” shouted Steinberger, who 
was in a furious passion. ‘“ Make such 
another exhibition of yourself, and I wash 
my hands of you. What have I always 
told you?) Why must you run off to Italy, 
and ruin your voice by exerting it too 
soon? You are a hundred — tousand 
times worse now as you were last year!” 

But Philip, apparently unmoved, laughed, 
remarked “ Better luck next time,” and 
strolled down into the room, where Edith 
was saying to Walter, “ Hasn’t he im- 
proved wonderfully? I had no idea he 
could sing like that. Do you think he 
saw us?” 

* | hope not,” answered Walter. 

“Why do you hope not? I thought 
| you and he used to be such friends.” 

But Walter was not put to the necessity 
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cf explaining himself, for the words had |is over between Nellie and me. 
hardly passed Edith’s lips before Philip | 


was shaking hands with her. 

“So you have come to hear my lamenta- 
ble breakdown,” said he. 

** What do you mean?” Edith asked, in 
all sincerity. “I thought you sang splen- 
didly.” 

“| wonder whether you say that out of 
politeness, or whether your ears were 
really not pierced by that awful sharp 
note. No one can have suffered more 


acutely from it than I did myself, if that’s, 


any consolation. Well, Walter, old man, 
how are you? Here I am back again, 
you see, and all the worse for my jour- 
ney, Steinberger tells me. I didn’t know 
you had gone in for frequenting the gay 
world.” 

If Philip had been nervous upon the 
stage, when there was really no reason 
for his being so, he was quite at his ease 
now, and did not seem to think that any 
of the events which had taken place since 
Walter and he had parted need produce a 
coolness between them. ‘“ How are things 
in the City?” he went on. “Old What’s- 
his-name hasn’t died and left you all his 
money while I’ve been away, has he?” 

“No; he’s all right,” answered Walter, 
who, for his part, was very obviously 
embarrassed and uncomfortable. ‘ Have 
= only just returned? I suppose you 
naven’t been to Longbourne yet? I just 
want to speak to somebody for a minute. 
Back directly.” And Walter turned tail 
and fled; nor did he return to Edith’s 
side until he had satisfied himself that 
Philip was at a safe distance. 

“ Never felt so small in my life,” he de- 
clared, speaking afterwards of his behav- 
ior upon this occasion. “ Knowing that, 
only a few days before, I had sent off a 
letter robbing him of his character behind 
his back, I couldn’t sit there and pretend 
to be as good friends with him as ever. 
Nobody could. I simply had to make a 
bolt for it.” 

Meanwhile Philip, who had perfectly 
understood the meaning of Walter’s 
abrupt retreat, and was not a little amused 
by it, had taken possession of his friend’s 
vacant place, and was making polite in- 
quiries after Mrs. Winnington. 

“Meg tells me she is down with the 
gout again,” he said. ‘ You really ought 
to impress upon her the duty of taking 
more care of herself, for all our sakes.” 

* You have been to Longbourne, then,” 


said Edith, “Of course you saw Nel- 
lie.” 
“I did. I may as well tell you that all 
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Don’t 
try to look distressed. You know that 
you think, as everybody else does, except 
Meg, that she is well rid of me. At the 
same time, if you feel disposed to admire 
my fortitude, I don’t forbid you to do so. 
In me, Edith, you see that sublime spec- 
tacle, a good man struggling with adver- 
sity. By a most unkind freak of fortune, 
I have failed to establish my right to call 
myself Brune, and I am by no means clear 
that I have not lost my old name in the 
attempt. I return home in broken spirits 
to be told by Nellie that, upon further 
consideration, she finds that she never 
cared a brass farthing forme. J] come up 
to London, and make a hideous fiasco of 
my first public appearance. It now only 
remains for me to be robbed and mur- 
dered on my*way back to my lonely lodg- 
ing to-night, and the tale of woe will be 
complete.” 

“ But is this really true, Philip? About 
Nellie, I mean.” 

“Itis tootrue, I am assuming a light 
tone, you will understand, in order to con- 
ceal a deep emotion. That also is true, 
though you don’t believe it. Ah, well; 
let us talk about something else. Here 
comes Mr. Stanniforth, looking the be- 
nevolent legislator all over. I wonder 
whether he could be induced to hatch a 
scheme for the sustenance of unsuccess- 
ful public singers at the national ex- 
pense.” 

Tom Stanniforth greeted Marescalchi 
with all the cordiality that could have been 
expected of him, and with considerably 
more than he felt. He said: “ Every- 
body is prophesying a great career for 
you. They tell me that we shall be hear- 
ing you at Covent Garden before this time 
next year. 

“Everybody is very kind,” answered 
Philip; “but it is a mistake to prophesy, 
and especially to fix dates. You can’t go 
far wrong if you foretell that the world is 
coming to an end; but if you say it will 
come to an end in 1881, people don’t think 
much of you in 1882, 1 only wish I were 
as sure of singing at Covent Garden some 
day as you are of being returned for 
Blackport at the next general election; 
but even that isn’t an absolute certainty, 
I suppose. Haven’t you been proposing 
to lock up all habitual drunkards, or some- 
thing of that sort? Some of your con- 
stituents must look upon that as a rather 
uncalled-for interference with the amuse- 
ments of the sovereign people, I should 
think.” 

“That young man is—what shall I 








say ? —not very far removed from a con- 
ceited young puppy,” remarked Mr. 
Stanniforth, with unusual severity, as 
Philip lounged away. For the truth was 
that the Habitual Drunkards Bill had 
been very coldly looked upon both at 
Blackport and in the House of Commons. 

“Don’t be too hard upon him,” said 
Edith; “he has had a great deal of dis- 
appointment lately, and I don’t think he 
is at all satisfied with the way he sang to- 
night.” 

“ Then,’ said Tom, who perhaps would 
have been more mollified if he could have 
conjectured the nature of the disappoint- 
ment alluded to, ‘‘he may do. If he is 
dissatisfied with himself, there is hope 
for him. Hitherto, I fancy, he has rather 
come to grief from just the opposite cause. 
It is very good of you to stick up for him, 
though,” he added. 

“ Oh, very,” said Edith, laughing. And 
then Lady Travers came back, and asked 
what had become of Walter. 

Poor Walter, who had been watching 
his love from afar, was at this moment 
making his way back towards her in the 
hope of regaining possession of the chair 
in which Lady Travers had just sat down. 
She did not offer to cede it to him a sec- 
ond time when he approached, nor did 
Mr. Stanniforth display any inclination to 
move; so, as he could not remain where 
he was, without standing upon the toes of 
the people behind him, he was presently 
forced to retreat to the doorway, where 
he spent the rest of the evening in a rue- 
ful mood. 

A dishevelled violinist was in posses- 
sion of the dais, and continued in pos- 
session of it fora very longtime. Then 
Philip again came forward, and sang a 
pathetic ballad with much effect, and 
shortly after that the proceedings termi- 
nated. By dint of determination and some 
exertion of physical force, Walter man- 
aged to be on the doorstep at the right 
moment to help Edith into her carriage; 
but that was all he got out of the oppor- 
tunity which had been provided for him 
with so much forethought, and of which 
he had hoped such great things. Taking 
it altogether, it had hardly been a success- 
ful evening; and perhaps the only one of 
our friends who had thoroughly enjoyed 
it was Tom Stanniforth. He, having 
had a long talk with Edith during the lat- 
ter part of the time, had found her so 
amiable and kind that he really began to 
think he might be falling in love with her 
at last; and said to himself that, in any 
case, he would not much longer postpone 
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| the offer which he had now quite deter- 
mined to make. 

Tom Stanniforth was so much a man of 
business that, when he had formed a 
clear intention, he was uneasy until he had 
executed it. In this matter of his mar- 
riage he had shilly-shallied an uncon- 
scionably long time, because he had not 
felt perfectly sure of his own wishes; but 
now it seemed to him that he had done 
all that was necessary in the way of 
preliminaries, and that it would be well 
to get the whole business settled and 
done with, so that he might be able to de- 
vote his whole mind to habitual drunk- 
enness for the remainder of the session. 

So the very next morning he betook 
himself to Park Street; and his air, as he 
marched into the little drawing-room, was 
so plainly that of a man with a purpose, 
that Edith knew quite well what had 
brought him there before he opened his 
lips. 

he soon as he had made the inquiries 
which politeness demanded, and had ex- 
pressed his grief at hearing that Mrs. 
Winnington was still in a good deal of 
pain, he wasted no more time in beating 
about the bush, but went straight to the 
point. 

“]T don’t know whether you have 
guessed what has made me call at this 
unusual hour, Miss Winnington.” 

Miss Winnington couldn’t imagine. 

“ Well, I came because I hoped to find 
you alone, and because I wanted to speak 
to you upon a subject of great importance 
—of great importance to me, 1 mean. I 
think you must know already what my 
wishes are, and sometimes I have ven- 
tured to hope that you might not consider 
me too old and ugly to make a passable 
husband. I certainly have no reason to 
flatter myself that you are what is called 
in love with me; but the longer I live the 
more I become convinced that happy mar- 
riages do not depend upon there being 
love on both sides.” 

“ You think there ought to be love on 
one side, then?” 

Mr. Stanniforth, whose countenance 
wore the smiling and complacent expres- 
sion which it was wont to assume in the 
House of Commons after he had disposed 
of a difficulty, replied that he would not 
go so far as to assert even that. Which 
rather took the wind out of Edith’s sails. 

“You look very much pleased with 
yourself,” she was provoked into exclaim- 
ing. “Are you much in the habit of pro- 
posing to people, that you know so well 
how to put your case?” 
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“T suppose no man has had less prac- 
tice at that kind of thing than I have,” 
answered Tom, stillradiant. For, indeed, 
it seemed to him that he had put the case 
very neatly and concisely. 

“Have you never proposed to anybody 
before?” 

Mr. Stanniforth made no answer, but 
looked down and smiled, as if he thought 
the question was hardly a fair one. 

Thereupon the pitiless Edith repeated 
it, and he was obliged to speak. 

“Well, if you insist upon my telling 
you,” he said, “I have. Only once, 
though.” 

“* Dear me! only once? And that was 
long ago?” 

“Oh, come, Miss Winnington, I don’t 
think we need go into dates! If you'll 
take me, such as I am, you shall ask me 
what you please afterwards, and I’ll prom- 
ise to answer you truthfully. Only, don’t 
a think it is much better to let bygones 

e bygones?” 

“Oh! if you are sure that they are by- 
gones But, Mr. Stanniforth, I must 
ask you just one more question: what 
makes you ask me to marry you at 
all?” 

“My dear Miss Winnington, what rea- 
son could I have but one?” 

“ Do you mean me to understand, then, 
that you are in love with me?” 

The timid Edith’s composure of tone 
was not a little disconcerting to Mr. Stan- 
niforth, who now behaved in a manner in- 
consistent with his whole past history by 
taking refuge in prevarication. ‘ Should 
I have been here if it were not so?” he 
asked reproachfully. 

“ And you are certain that you are not 
in love with anybody else?” 

“ Anybody else? I don’t quite under- 
stand. Why, it stands to reason, you 
know — how could I be?” 

“Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, what a poor ac- 
tor you are! Do you remember how 
badly you did your part in those theatri- 
cals at Longbourne? I can’t pretend to 
be a very good actress myself; if I had 
been, I should have accepted you first, 
and told you something afterwards which 
would have made you wish you were 
dead.” 

“My dear Miss Winnington!” 

“I really should —unprincipled as it 
might have been. But now, if I do youa 
good turn by refusing you, you will do 
something for me?” 

Tom rubbed his head doubtfully, for he 
not unnaturally conjectured that Edith 
contemplated eloping with a detrimental, 
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and was going to ask for his assistance in 
the matter. 

“IT hope you won’t think me over cau- 
tious,” he answered, “if I say that I hate 
making promises in the dark. I should 
be only too glad to be of use to you in 
any way, Miss Winnington; but I’m 
afraid I couldn’t help you to do anything 
that—that might seem to me likely to 
bring you unhappiness.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Edith; “it is 
nothing very out-of-the-way that I want 
you todo forme. It is only” —and here 
she also began to show signals of distress 
— “it is only to behave as if —that is, 
not to mention to my mother that I have 
refused you, for a few weeks — just till 
the end of the season.” 

“ Oh, I'll promise that !” answered Tom 
cheerfully, understanding well enough the 
reason of the request; ‘and I only hope 
that, before the end of the season, some 
more worthy man may stand where I 
hoped to have stood. I won’t say any- 
thing about my own disappointment.” 

“No; I don’t think I would, if I were 
you,” said Edith drily. ‘And now let 
me tell you that it is all over between 
Philip and Nellie. I heard it from Philip 
himself last night; his own words were 
that she had told him she had never cared 
a farthing for him. And I can’t help 
thinking it might be worth your while to 
try again with the lady to whom you pro- 
posed at an unknown date.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
TOM STANNIFORTH GIVES SOME TROUBLE, 


MORE soothing thar paregoric, more 
invigorating than all the waters of Vichy, 
Homburg, and Kissingen, were the deep 
tones of a man’s voice, ascending from 
below, to Mrs. Winnington, as she lay 
outstretched upon the sofa to which her 
old enemy had pinned her down. For no 
less than an hour and a half had Mr. 
Stanniforth been in the drawing-room 
with Edith, and still he was talking on, as 
if he never meant to go away. In a cer- 
tain sense he never would go away; Mrs. 
Winnington was quite sure of that. She 
knew very well that there is but one 
errand which can excuse a man for pre- 
senting himself directly after breakfast 
and staying until the luncheon hour is at 
hand; and although for some time past 
she had been in little doubt as to Mr. 
Stanniforth’s intentions, she was too well 
acquainted with the slippery ways of men 
to be thoroughly comfortable so long as 
the fatal word» <emained still unspoken. 









Certain it was that they had been spoken 
now; and Mrs. Winnington, despite the 
horrible throbbing of her foot, smiled with 
the seraphic smile of a martyr at the 
Stake. 

The long struggle was over, then! 
There need be no more scheming and 
plotting, no more grateful accepting of 
invitations ungraciously given, no more 
flattering of dull-witted men, no more ig- 
noring of the sneers of insolent women ; 
no more painful eating of dirt, in short. 
Henceforth there would be a quiet sunset 
time of peace, in which the weary com- 
batant might lay down her arms—not 
unthankfully after so many and great 
labors ; a time which might be devoted a 
little more to thoughts of that long rest 
which could not now be very many years 
distant, and which hitherto there had not 
been much leisure to contemplate, except 
during a portion of Sunday morning. 

It was thus that Mrs. Winnington sang 
her “Vunc Dimittis,” little guessing of 
the infamous projects which were being 
concocted beneath her feet. The worst 
part of her attack was over, as she knew; 
the enemy was retreating after his usual 
fashion, with an occasional savage on- 
slaught to show that he had not yet quit- 
ted the field; and at such times Mrs. 
Winnington always felt in a low and 
chastened frame of mind. She was a 
woman of no small courage and endur- 
ance, caring little for pain, and fighting it, 
as she always fought, with a stubborn de- 
termination not to give in; but when the 
pain began to go, her spirits also began to 
droop; and just now she felt very old and 
tired and inclined for rest. Had she been 
in her usual health, she would probably 
have at once set to work to torment her- 
self with doubts as to whether she might 
not have made a more brilliant capture 
than that of Tom Stanniforth, but now 
she was disposed to give thanks for what 
she had got. Tom Stanniforth was not 
only a very rich man already, but would 
on his father’s death become one of the 
richest commoners in England; and now- 
adays wealth was a more important thing 
than title. Besides, there was no reason 
why the one should not lead to the other. 
It was a pity, in some ways, that he should 
be a Radical; but if the Radicals were to 
govern the country for the next twenty 
years, as everybody said they were sure 
to do, they would want to be better repre- 
sented in the Upper House than they 
were at present ; and so opportunity might 
come to the wealthy and deserving. And 
when Mrs. Winnington reflected that it 
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was within the range of possibility that 
these democrats might solve the question 
by sweeping away the hereditary branch 
of the legislature altogether, she breathed 
an ardent prayer for the preservation of 
that bulwark of the Constitution, 

One can’t think of everything; other- 
wise Edith might have remembered that 
her prolonged interview with Mr. Stanni- 
forth could not fail to be commented upon, 
and to be productive of some embarrass- 
ment to her in the near future. This 
detail had escaped her while she indulged 
in pardonable exultation over her own 
adroitness and her acquisition of a staunch 
and devoted friend. That Tom Stanni- 
forth meant to prove himself such a friend 
he assured her again and again. Nothing 
could exceed his gratitude, unless it were 
his profound admiration of the insight 
which had enabled her to discover what 
he did not really know himself. He had 
quite given up thinking about Nellie fora 
long time, he declared. Well, he had 
given up thinking of her in that way, at 
all events ; and as for hope, he had aban- 
doned all shadow of that from the very 
first. Even now he could hardly believe 
—and so forth, and so forth. It is not 
necessary to give a full report of all the 
puerilities uttered on this occasion by 
one who, through a long career of public 
usefulness, has ever been held to possess 
a stock of common sense above the aver- 
age. Did Miss Winnington really think 
there could be a chance for him? he asked 
(for about the twentieth time). Would it 
be a good plan, now, if he were just to run 
down to Longbourne from Saturday to 
Monday, and see how the land lay ? 

Miss Winnington did not think that 
would be a good plan at all. “I know 
exactly what you would do,” she said. 
“If you saw her, you would march straight 
up to her and repeat your offer in a money- 
or-your-life sort of tone, just like —like 
so many other matter-of-fact people. And 
then, of course, she would refuse you 
again. Nellie is a great deal too proud to 
throw over one man and accept another 
almost in the same breath.” 

“ Yes; there’s that, certainly. I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“ And, besides, aren’t you rather forget- 
ting your promise to mer ” 

‘Dear me! yes to be sure! I dowish, 
Miss Winnington, that there was some- 
body whom you wanted to marry, and 
that there was a difficulty about it, so 
that I might be of some assistance to 

ou. 
™ You are very kind,” said Edith laugh- 
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ing; “but my ambition, you see, is to 
remain single, and there is a difficulty 
about that which you can assist me to 
overcome.” 

“Just so. Well, you may rely upon 
me to do my best. Only, you know, that 
kind of deception can’t be kept up very 
long.” 

“Sufficient unto the season is the evil 
thereof,” said Edith. And then she be- 
gan talking about Nellie again, until three 
loud raps overhead caused her to start 
and turn pale. 

“Oh, do look at the clock!” she ex- 
claimed in dismay. “I must go up to my 
mother at once.” And she hurried her 
visitor away. 

There was no more humane man in 
England than the member for Blackport; 
but, as he walked down the street, he 
could not help thinking to himself that it 
would be a blessed thing if the gout were 
to remove Mrs. Winnington to another 
sphere of activity. 

No such summary interposition on the 
part of Providence took place; and when 
Mr. Stanniforth called in Park Street two 
days later, in order to consult Edith upon 
a certain subject, he not only found her, 
but also her mother, in the drawing-room. 
It is to be supposed that Edith had con- 
trived, by some stratagems, to evade the 
anxious lady’s queries and to still her 
misgivings; for Mrs. Winnington held 
out her hand with the sweetest of smiles, 
saying, — 

“You will excuse my not getting up to 
receive you. I am still a cripple, you 
see.” 

“But no longer a prisoner,” observed 
Tom. “Oh! you’re round the corner 
now; you'll soon be all right again,” he 
added encouragingly. 

“It is only a question of time,” replied 
Mrs. Winnington, who had not shaken off 
the depression of convalescence. “A 
few more attacks like this, and there will 
be an end of me —and it will be just as 
well so. We all of us havea mission to 
accomplish, Mr. Stanniforth, and, when 
once it is accomplished, the sooner we 
get out of other people’s way the better. 
I wish I could feel that 1 had accom- 
plished mine!” 

Not being quite sure of the nature of 
the mission referred to, and fearing that 
the subject, if pursued, might develop it- 
self into a perilous one, Tom made haste 
to change it. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “that Long- 
bourne is to be let?” 

Mrs. Winnington clasped her hands, 
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let them fall upon her knees, closed her 
eyes, and nodded a great many times, as 
signifying that she could say a good deal, 
but, for charitable reasons, abstained from 
doing so. 

“] never was so astonished in my life,” 
Tom went on. “I was walking down 
Oxford Street yesterday afternoon, when 
I happened to glance into a house-agent’s 
window; and there, as large as life, was 
a photograph of Longbourne. It is to be 
let fora year or more, they told me. What 
is the reason of it?” 

“Ah!” answered Mrs. Winnington, 
after more dumb show, “you may well 
ask the reason of it. /don’t know. Poor 
dear Margaret! she really is so very ex- 
traordinary. I have had a letter from her, 
giving a sort of explanation of the step 
which she has seen fit totake. I cannot 
say that it is a satisfactory explanation to 
my mind, but of course she is mistress of 
her own actions.” 

“She is not — not going to be married, 
is she?” asked Tom hesitatingly. 

“Oh, no! it is not so bad — not so seri- 
ous, I mean—as that. But it seems that 
Mr. Langley —a most excellent man, but 
rather too extreme in his views — has 
been putting notions into her head; and 
now she wants to go into a sort of retreat 
for several months. She is rather myste- 
rious about it, but I imagine that she is 
thinking of entering some sisterhood for 
atime; she always had a leaning towards 
that kind of life. She gives me no ad- 
dress, and her letters are to be sent to 
Longbourne Rectory. Why she should 
have thought it necessary to let her house 
I cannot understand.” 

“ But can’t you induce her to reconsider 
her decision?” asked Tom, to whom this 
explanation seemed even less satisfactory 
than it had done to Mrs. Winnington. 
“* People really ought not to be allowed to 
disappear in that way; one can’t tell what 
may happen to them. There must be 
something under all this that you don’t 
know of.” 

Mrs. Winnington shrugged her shoul- 
ders and spread out her hands. “I have 
protested,” said she; “1 can’t do more. 
Speaking quite frankly, as between rela- 
tives, I must say that I think a little more 
consideration might have been shown for 
me. As you know, I have made my home 
with Margaret for many years, not wish- 
ing that she should be left quite alone; 
and the result of her acting in this pre- 
cipitate manner is that in a very short 
time I shall find myself without a home 
to goto. Fortunately, it so happens that 












my health will oblige me to spend the 
summer in Germany and Switzerland; 
but after that I really don’t know what is 
to become of us. It is not so easy to 
find a house and furnish it in such a hur- 
ry, and I do think dear Margaret might 
have considered that.” 

“But what does she propose doing 
herself? She doesn’t intend to remain in 
retreat all that time, I presume?” 

“No; she speaks of joining me in the 
course of the summer or autumn, and of 
our spending the winter together some- 
where abroad; but it never seems to 
occur to dear Margaret that I may have 
plans and engagements of my own. By 
the bye, what do you think of doing this 
year?” 

“I? Oh, I haven’t formed any plan as 
yet!” answered Mr. Stanniforth, looking 
alittle guilty; for the truth was that he 
had a plan in his head, and had called in 
Park Street for the express purpose of 
taking Edith’s opinion with reference to 
it. “I haven’t decided upon anything 
definitely, at least,” he added, by way of 
quieting his conscience. And then, turn- 
ing to Edith, “ Shall you be at the Botan- 
ical Féte this afternoon, Miss Winning- 
ton?” he asked. 

“Kate offered to take me,’”? answered 
Edith; “but I am not sure that I shall 
go. Itis so hot.” 

This was not very honest on the part 
of Edith, who had private reasons for 
fully intending to be present at the show 
in question; but when one has more than 
one intrigue in hand, the threads are apt 
to become inconveniently mixed, and it 
did not suit her purpose that Mr. Stanni- 
forth should be there too. 

“You must certainly go, Edith,” said 
her mother with decision. “It is not at 
all too hot, and I shall trust to Mr. Stan- 
niforth to find you a seat in the shade. 
I suppose you are going, Mr. Stanni- 
forth?” 

Tom looked at Edith, who made a face 
at him, which he didnot understand. He 
wanted to have a little conversation with 
her, and this opportunity seemed as good 
a one as another. 

“I'll go, if you’ll go,” said he, flattering 
himself that he was playing his part very 
cleverly. 

Edith could only answer, “Oh, very 
well!” but she did manage, while shaking 
hands with her visitor, to whisper, “ How 
stupid you are!” which sent him away 
much disconcerted. 

It was Lady Travers who had written a 
line to Walter, telling him to be at the 
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Botanical Gardens that afternoon, and 
who had afterwards mentioned to Edith 
what she had done. The latter had re- 
ceived this intelligence with a proper 
amount of outward indifference, but with 
inward satisfaction; for she foresaw the 
approaching day when Mrs. Winnington 
would once more have the full use of her 
lower limbs; and when that day came, 
there would be a difficulty in arranging 
meetings with Walter, if, indeed, such 
meetings did not have to cease altogether. 
It was, therefore, excessively tiresome 
that Mr. Stanniforth should have declared 
his intention of joining himself on to the 
party; but Edith consoled herself with 
the hope that Walter might not be able to 
get away from the City until late in the 
afternoon, before which time she thought 
she could contrive to give her other friend 
a hint to take himself off. 

Fortune, apparently, was on her side; 
for when she and her sister drove up to 
the entrance of the gardens no Walter 
was in sight. Mr. Stanniforth, however, 
was waiting patiently for them in a beau- 
tifully-fitting suit of clothes, with a glossy 
hat, and a flower in his buttonhole. Has 
anybody noticed the characteristic cir- 
cumstance that a good Conservative takes 
instinctively to the wearing of old coats 
after a certain time of life, whereas your 
Radical is always a smartly-dressed man? 
Tom, brilliant and beaming, advanced to 
meet the ladies; and presently, Lady 
Travers having stopped to speak to an 
acquaintance, he led Edith out of the 
crowd to a comparatively sequestered 
spot, behind a clump of rhododendrons, 
where two chairs had been left, as if on 
purpose for them. 

“Tam afraid,” he began at once, “ that 
I made some mistake this morning. Why 
did you call me stupid?” 

“Why did you ins‘st on dragging me 
here on such a broiling afternoon?” re- 
turned Edith. ‘ You are not at all quick 
in seeing what people want, do you know.” 

“You didn’t give me a chance of seeing 
until it was too late; and really I don’t 
call it hot at all. But, to be perfectly 
honest, I believe I was thinking rather of 
what I wanted myself than of what you 
wanted. Since yesterday I have been 
turning over in my mind a project which 
has occurred to me, but I would not take 
any steps before consulting you; and that 
was really why I hoped I might see you 
this afternoon. I humbly apologize for 
my selfishness.” 

“It is of no consequence,” answered 
Edith. ‘What is your project?” 
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“Tt is about Longbourne. How would 
it be if I were to take the place, and 
spend the summer there? In that way, 
;ou see, I should be living near her, and 
I might do things by degrees, as you sug- 
gested. On thinking it over, I quite 
agree with you that hurry would be fatal. 
It strikes me also that the arrangement 
might be a convenient one in some ways 
for Margaret.” 

Edith laughed. “I think everybody 
would know pretty well what brought 
you,” she said. ‘ Bachelors don’t usually 
take large country-houses for the sum- 
mer.” 

“ But I’m not exactly like the general 
run of bachelors. I have a large country- 
house of my own in Staffordshvre.” 

“Which you never inhabit. That 
seems rather an odd reason for taking 
another one.” 

“Oh! well, it is impossible to round 
things off with such absolute neatness ; 
one can’t create exactly the situation that 
one requires. Even supposing that she 
did guess why I was at Longbourne, it 
wouldn’t so much matter. I should be 
very humble and meek, and never go over 
to Broom Leas unless I were asked. I 
really think the thing might be worked 
so as to give it an air of probability. 
Margaret wants to go abroad, but doesn’t 
care to leave her house in the hands of a 
stranger; I agree to look after the place 
in her absence; nobody need know even 
that I pay rent for it—don’t you see? 
Why shouldn’t I wish to have a house in 
the country as much as anybody else? 
Perhaps the air of Staffordshire doesn’t 
agree with me. And of course I shall 
have people down to stay. I had a hope 
that I might induce you and your mother 
to honor me so far.” 

“Oh, that would never do! ” exclaimed 
Edith hastily. But after a minute she be- 
gan to think that it might do rather well. 
“I wish we could,” she said wistfully; 
“but unfortunately we shall be at those 
horrid German baths all the summer.” 

“Then why not come in September or 
October? Mrs. Winnington said she 
would be puzzled to know what to do with 
herself at that time.” 

“It certainly would not be pleasant in 
London just then. I suppose the whole 
world turns out of London during those 
two months, doesn’t it? Everybody has 
a holiday — members of Parliament, and 
merchants, and bankers, and shopkeepers, 
and all.” 

“T don’t know about everybody,” an- 
swered Tom laughing; “the bankers and 





merchants give themselves a holiday, no 
doubt.” 

“ And then do they shut up their banks 
and places ?” 

“Not as a rule; but the banks and 
places get on very well without them.” 

“The poor clerks stay and do the work, 
I suppose. How hard that seems!” 

“Oh! they all get their month at one 
time or another, I take it. But about my 
plan: you think I may venture to write to 
Margaret then? And you'll try and per- 
suade your mother to pay me a visit in 
the autumn?” 

Edith, who was wondering, at that mo- 
ment, whether Mr. Boulger’s slaves were 
allowed to choose their own time for ab- 
senting themselves, answered somewhat 
irrelevantly, “The question is whether 
September would be the month.” 

“Oh! September, or October, or No- 
vember, any time that suited you best. 
The only thing is, Miss Winnington,” 
continued Tom, with a graver face and 
some hesitation of speech, “that by that 
time I am afraid—or perhaps I ought 
rather to say that I hope — and yet I have 
no business to hope. What I mean is 
that I don’t see how it would be possible 
to keep your mother in the dark so long 
as to—to ” Tom left his sentence 
unfinished, for, although he quite under- 
stood the part that Edith wished him to 
play, it was a little awkward to allude to it 
in plain language. 

“ Our agreement was only to hold good 
up to the end of the season, you know,” 
she answered, with a faint smile. “I can’t 
look beyond the end of the season. I 
hate looking forward at all, it always 
makes me so miserable,” she added; and 
Tom, glancing up suddenly, saw that her 
blue eyes were swimming in tears. 

This spectacle distressed him beyond 
measure. ‘ Upon my soul, it’s too bad!” 
he exclaimed involuntarily; and then, 
“Miss Winnington, I do wish I could 
help you in any way.” 

“You can’t help me, Mr. Stanniforth; 
nobody can help me,” answered the girl 
despairingly; and the tears overflowed 
from her eyelids and ran down her 
cheeks. 

“ Now, now, you mustn’t — you realiv 
mustn’t give way!” cried Tom, in great 
perturbation. ‘Keep a good heart, my 
dear Miss Winnington, and it will all 
come right in the end. I think I can 
partly understand what your trouble is; 
but nobody can force you to do what you 
don’t want to do, if you will only stand at 
bay and defy them. And —and it can’t 
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last forever, you know,” added Tom, for- 
getting, in his desire to console the 
afflicted one, that he was cheering her 
with the prospect of her mother’s ultimate 
demise. 

Had he been a little better versed in 
the ways of women, he would have known 
that he had but to sit still and hold his 
tongue, and that Edith would presently 
recover herself; but he was ignorant of 
this fact in physiology, and so he went 
on with his well-meant efforts at comfort. 
“ Now, don’t cry, pray don’t; it really isn’t 
so bad as you think it is” — and so forth. 
Bending forward in the fervor of his en- 
treaties, he grasped Edith’s hand, which 
was lying passively on her lap, and which 
she did not withdraw. 

It was at this most inopportune mo- 
ment that Walter emerged from the trees, 
and, halting abruptly on recognizing the 
couple before him, became, as it were, 
turned to stone. 

The effect of this apparition upon Miss 
Winnington was very incomprehensible 
to Tom Stanniforth, who had his back 
turned to the intruder. In the twinkling 
of an eye she had snatched her hand 
away ; her tears were gone, a cheerful and 
guileless smile illumined her features, and, 
except that she was alittle red in the face, 
there was nothing about her to indicate 
that only a second before she had been a 
prey to such poignant emotion. 

“Oh, here is Mr. Brune!” said she. 
And she got up, holding out her hand, 
and saying, “ How do you do, Walter?” 
in the most matter-of-course manner in 
the world. 

Walter, who had no such aptitudes for 
self-repression, made a grab at his hat, 

rowled out something quite unintelligi- 

le, and glared at Mr. Stanniforth as if 
he meant to devour him, body and bones, 
iorthwith, 

“Oho! now I understand!” thought 
the latter, who, to be sure, could hardly 
have helped understanding. He was a 

ood deal amused by Walter’s angry face, 
or the fact of a man’s being himself in 
love does not necessarily debar him from 
enjoying the absurd figure cut by his 
neighbor in a similar predicament; but he 
saw that it would not do to let his amuse- 
ment appear. Evidently nothing beyond 
the very smallest provocation would be 
required to bring about an appeal to phys- 
ical force, and Mr. Stanniforth was not 
inclined for public brawling. 

“Hadn’t I better go and tell Lady 
Travers where you are?” he suggested. 
“She may be looking for you; and I sup- 





pose I may leave you in Brune’s charge 
for the present, may I not?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but 
lifted his hat and walked away, leaving 
the lovers to fight it out. 

“What zs the matter?” asked Edith, 
after waiting in vain for Walter to open 
fire. 

“The matter? with me, do you mean? I 
don’t think I said anything was the mat- 
ter with me, did 1?” 

“No; but you look all sorts of dread- 
ful things.” 

“T am afraid I can’t help my looks. I 
must apologize for having interrupted 
you, and driven Mr. Stanniforth away. 
As I am going away myself directly, per- 
haps I had better look for him, and send 
him back to you.” 

Edith raised her eyes for a moment to 
Walter’s face, and then let them drop 
again, and began drilling holes in the turf 
with the tip of her parasol. “Ifyou won’t 
ask me anything,” she said presently, “ of 
course { can’t explain.” 

“ Really,” answered Walter, with a 
short, angry laugh, “I don’t think I care 
particularly about explanations. You 
don’t owe me any; and if you did, it would 
make very little difference. There are 
some things which even you would find it 
rather hard to explain away.” 

“Even I!” exclaimed Edith, stung by 
the injustice of the innuendo; “I don’t 
know what you mean by that.” 

‘“*] only mean that you are rather clever 
at explanations. I don’t much like them 
myself; I prefer that there should be 
nothing to explain. But I suppose you 
would not find that at all amusing.” 

“You are very rude, and very unfair!” 
cried Edith. “If this is all I get by— 
b emmee™ 

“ By taking some trouble to lead a fool 
into displaying his folly, you won’t do it 
again? Well, I hope you won’t, I’m sure. 
I can answer for one rool who will decline 
to play the game any more, at all events.” 

* You are quite right, Mr. Brune,” re- 
plied Edith coldly; “you had certainly 
better give up ‘playing the game,’ as you 
call it, since you have no control over 
your temper.” 

“TI could keep my temper well enough 
if all this were play to me, as it is to you. 
But what proves me a fool is that I have 
been in earnest. It won’t happen again 
though, that’s one thing. I don’t under- 
stand the ways of the world that you live 
in nowadays, and it is not at all likely that 
I should ever get accustomed to them. 
Of course I ought to see that bankers’ 
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clerks are only an inferior class of beings, 
who may think themselves uncommonly 
lucky if they are flirted with, and that the 
men to be married are millionnaires, like 
Stanniforth. But, unfortunately, I don’t 
see it,so I am not fit to play the game, 
and the sooner I leave the ground the 
better. Good-bye, Miss Winnington.” 

Walter bowed with great dignity, and 
prepared to suit the action to the word. 
He did not, however, walk away quite so 
quickly as he might have done, and he 
must have been listening very attentively 
to have been arrested by the extremely 
faint sound which presently reached his 
ear. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said he, stopping 
short ; “did you call me?” 

“No,” answered Edith in a chilling 
tone; and he said, “I beg your pardon” 
again, and resumed his deliberate retreat. 

“ Walter!” 

There was no doubt about the summons 
this time; and Walter promptly faced 
about and obeyed it. “ Have you any- 
thing to say to me?” he asked. 

“JT only thought that, after what you 
said just now, I had better tell you that I 
am not going to be married to Mr. Stanni- 
forth. Mr. Stanniforth is going to be 
married —or at least he wishes to be 
married — to quite another person. It 
was about her that he had been talking to 
me when you came up.” 

“Ts this true?” asked Walter hoarsely. 

“T am not in the habit of saying what 
is not true; but you need not believe me, 
unless you like. If you see Kate as you 
go out, will you tell her where I am, 
please? I don’t wish to be left quite by 
myself among all these people.” 

“Oh, Edith, I beg your pardon! I quite 
forgot that 1 was leaving you alone. Will 
you forgive me, just this once? I am so 
awfully miserable, and — well, you'll allow 
that it was enough to make any fellow lose 
his head. What was I to think when I 
saw the man holding your hand?” 

“TI can forgive you,” answered Edith, 
with a sigh; “but I wish you were not so 
— I hardly know what to say.” 

“So jealous, I suppose you mean.” 

“Ah, Walter, you must not talk about 
being jealous! You know, I told you that 
I could only meet you as a friend.” 

“ And | told you that I would rather 
not meet you at all than meet you upon 
those terms. Lady Travers made me 
promise a lot of things; but I find I can’t 
keep my promise. I can’t look on with- 
out hope. To-day I made a mistake ; but 
it would only be the same thing some 
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other day, and then perhaps it wouldn’t 
be a mistake. If you don’t marry Stanni- 
forth, you will marry somebody else.” 

Edith shook her head. 

“ Then, why am I to be only a friend? 
Why won’t you give me one word of com- 
fort? Why won’t you let me have some- 
thing to live for and work for?” 

“You know why. I treated you badly 
once; but I won’t do it again. Some. 
times I think I may manage to end my 
days as an old maid; but that is the ut- 
most that I ever dare to hope for. Will 
you come and see me sometimes when 
my hair is grey, and I am living in lodg- 
ings with a cat and a canary?” 

“I don’t know how to talk to you, 
Edith,” said Walter. ‘You speak as if 
you wished me to believe that you still 
cared for me; and yet it seems to me that 
I should be very foolish if I did believe 
it. Perhaps I am more dull than the 
rest of the world; but I do like to have 
things put plainly and to know where I 
am.” 

“You are in the Regent’s Park,” an- 
swered Edith, laughing, “‘and you are 
attracting attention by your authoritative 
manners, and here come Kate and Mr. 
Stanniforth in search of us. Do, please, 
try to look like other people for a little 
while.” 

“ Do you know that it is nearly dinner- 
time?” said Lady Travers. “ Perhaps 
Mr. Brune would be kind enough to go 
and find the carriage for us.” 

And when Walter was gone, she whis- 
pered to Edith: ‘“ What a goose you are 
not to marry Mr. Stanniforth! He is 
worth a dozen of the other.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE LAST DAYS OF A DYNASTY. 


A FEw weeks ago, at the height of the 
panic caused among French Republicans 
by Prince Napoleon’s manifesto, the 
demolition of the ruined Palace of the 
Tuileries was commenced. It was a mere 
chance that made the final destruction of 
the palace where so many dynasties have 
reigned coincide with the agitation for ex- 
pelling imperial and royal princes from 
France; yet the hazard was a curious one. 
The blackened ruins had stood for nearly 
twelve years; no Republican administra- 
tion had remained long enough in power 
to determine what kind of a building 
should be erected on the site of the Tuile- 
ries ; and it was said, by those whose hope 
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was father to the thought, that the ground 
would remain uncleared till it was wanted 
for a new palace to be inhabited by a re- 
stored sovereign. When at last the carts 
of the extrepreneur de démolitions wended 
their way into the Cour du Carrousel it 
may have looked as if the Republic had 
got consolidated; and something was in- 
deed said by M. Hérisson, the minister 
for public works, as to the time having 
arrived “for selling the crown jewels, and 
removing the last vestiges of a palace 
whose ruins aptly symbolized the utter 
downfall of the monarchical system in 
France.” Well as to “utter downfall” 
gui vivra verra: extinct monarchies 
have unexpected resurrections; and if the 
burned stones of the Tuileries teach any 
lesson at all, it is one on the mutability of 
all French political systems, the republi- 
can as well as others. 

To those who knew the court of the 
Second Empire, the sight of the Tuileries 
in recent years always recalled most viv- 
idly the four terrible weeks in 1870, when 
the palace was last inhabited by the em- 
press Eugénie. Revolutions have their 
small sides ; and the doings of sovereigns 
who begin to feel their thrones crack un- 
der them, who are living amid _panic- 
stricken courtiers, who are urged this way 
and that way by contrary advisers, and 
who have to make preparations for flight 
in secret, lest by allowing their purpose to 
be known they should add to the dismay 
around them, are among the most piti- 
able things that can be witnessed. The 
news of the defeats at Woerth and For- 
bach — which practically sealed the fate 
of the Empire — reached Paris on the 6th 
of August, a Saturday; on the 7th a proc- 
lamation appeared putting Paris ina state 
of siege; and on the 8th the empress- 
regent came to the Tuileries from St. 
Cloud. She could not realize that the end 
of the emperor’s reign was approaching. 
With a lady’s romantic ideas about mili- 
tary possibilities, she thought that every- 
thing could be retrieved by a grand coup, 
and that Bazaine was the man who would 
set matters right. She had no great faith 
in MacMahon, and was terribly disap- 
pointed in General Frossard, who had been 
the prince imperial’s tutor; there was, in 
truth, considerable Spanish vivacity in 
her manner of expressing herself about 
these two officers, who had “ miserably 
blundered” as she put it. On Tuesday, 
the 9th of August, M. Emile Ollivier’s 
Cabinet resigned, and General Cousin de 
Montauban, Count de Palikao, beame 
prime minister and minister of war. He 
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was a man of bluff, soldierly exterior, who 
produced a sensation the first time he 
spoke in the Corps Législatif, by saying 
that he could not speak loud, because he 
had a bullet in the chest; but he was a 
perfect courtier who knew how to say 
pleasant things in his blunt way, and he 
thought it to be part of his duty to keep 
the empress in ignorance as to the gravity 
of the situation. However, her Majesty’s 
delusion only lasted a few days, for M. 
Conti, the emperor’s secretary, was seen 
to be busy collecting the most important 
papers of his office for removal, and the 
empress’s private friends began advising 
her to make preparations to secure her 
own safety in case things should come to 
the worst. Upon this, all of a sudden the 
regent’s confidence appeared to forsake 
her. She was seized with the fear of a 
revolution breaking out in the night, and 
of her being massacred by torchlight in 
the garden. She kept thinking of that 
gloomy night, the 5th of October, 1789, 
when a Parisian rabble went to Versailles 
to fetch the king and royal family to the 
capital, and when several of the French 
guards were slaughtered in protecting 
Marie Antoinette from insult. One day 
she favored a plan for having M. Gam- 
betta and some other Republican leaders 
arrested, and yet when the scheme was 
discussed with a view to rapid action she 
hesitated. The tortures of mind which 
she underwent were unimaginable. Ina 
fortnight her fair face became haggard, 
ana streaks of silver showed themselves 
in her hair. 

A dynasty which has received notice to 
quit labors under almost incredible diffi- 
culties in setting its house straight before 
going. The Bonapartes had a longer 
time for preparation than Louis Philippe 
and Charles X., who both had to fly at a 
couple of days’ notice; but when it be- 
came a question of sending state papers 
and valuables out of the Tuileries, nobody 
could suggest how this ought to be done. 
The palace was believed to be closely 
watched by amateur revolutionary detec- 
tives; many servants of the imperial 
household were but half trusted; the very 
sentries and officers on guard, though 
loyal, were spies after a fashion, in that 
they kept their eyes and ears constantly 
on the alert for signs as to how the war 
was going to end. It was feared, there- 
fore, that if vans were introduced into the 
courtyard of the palace the report would 
quickly be spread that the empress was 
about to take her departure; besides 
which there was a serious danger that the 
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vans might be waylaid in the streets and 
ransacked by mobs. M. Conti made en- 
ergetic efforts to select the most impor- 
tant of his papers; but we know what 
time it requires for a man in private life 
to classify letters which have accumulated 
for a few months; and M. Conti, harassed 
by all sorts of other work, had in a few 
days to sort the accumulated state papers 
of eighteen years’ reign. He had to do 
this, too, with high officials and statesmen 
out of office, daily besieging his door and 
imploring him to deliver up to them, or 
else destroy in their presence, documents 
in which they were interested. The Duc 
de Persigny called at the palace again and 
again, and grew nearly frantic when some 
papers relating to his administration of 
the Home Office could not be found. In 
the end quantities of papers were torn up 
into little bits and mixed together by three 
Corsican detectives, who toiled ten hours 
a day for more than a week over this oc- 
cupation in the absent emperor’s study. 
The papers could not be burned, for it 
would have required a furnace to consume 
them. When they had been reduced to 
bits they were put into baths, and hot 
water was turned upon them to convert 
them into pulp. Some other papers were 
entrusted to faithful hands to be conveyed 
out of the palace in small packets; but 
the great mass of documents remained at 
the Tuileries and were destroyed in the 
fire that devoured that building, before 
the commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of National Defence to examine the 
imperial State papers had found leisure to 
overhaul them. 

A young Englishman who was at this 
time private secretary to one of the em- 
peror’s most trusted counsellors co-op- 
erated in all the measures that were taken 
to provide a hiding-place for the empress, 
in the event of her finding it impossible to 
leave Paris on the sudden outbreak of a 
revolution. Expiring dynasties have to 
be served in a very large measure by for- 
eigners. Native partisans are apt to be 
too zealous, or not loyal enough; in the 
latter case they may use information that 
comes to them for selfish purposes: in 
the former, they may cause mischief by 
doing more than is required of them. All 
the details of the empress’s eventual flight 
on the 4th September were planned and 
executed by five foreigners. 

The steps taken in the first instance 
to ensure the empress a safe retreat with- 
in Paris itself were not disclosed to her 
Majesty. The young Englishman just 
referred to, Mr. R , Was instructed to 
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go and see the lady superior of the Con- 
vent des Oiseaux, in the Rue de Picpus 
—asuburb near the Bois de Vincennes 
—and this good lady eagerly undertook 
to receive the empress with one or two 
ladies. A door which opened from the 
garden wall into a small side alley, but 
which had not been used for years, was 
fitted with a new lock, so as to be readily 
available as an extra means of ingress or 
exit. This work was performed with the 
utmost secrecy, on the night of the 13th 
of August, by Mr. R—— and the chap- 
lain of the convent, as it would have been 
imprudent to call in any mechanic of the 
neighborhood for such a job. The En- 
glishman had been told to take apartments 
at the Hétel du Louvre, so as to be within 
five minutes’ call of the palace if he should 
be wanted; and a private code of signals 
—the putting of a card behind this or 
that pane, in a certain window of the 
Louvre library — was to convey to him his 
instructions. At about four o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sunday, the 14th of 
August, a card was so displayed as to 
warn him to go and take his stand at the 
corner of the Place du Palais Royal. 
There, after half an hour’s waiting, during 
which he heard sounds of rifle-firing com- 
ing from the northern side of the city, he 
was joined by M. Thélin, an imperial 
messenger (courrier de cabinet), who 
had formerly been the emperor’s valet, 
and was a most devoted servant. This 
M. Thélin had enormous moustaches and 
whiskers like those of Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy — adornments white as cot- 
ton wool; so that his face looked all 
hair, like that of a poodle with a pink 
nose; but it was the face of a most well- 
bred poodle, for M. Thélin was the polit- 
est of men, and could never accost any- 
body without sweeping his hat off his 
head to the level of hisknee. “ An insur- 
rection has broken out at La Villette,” 
he said, making one of these stately bows 
to Mr. R——, who in point of age might 
have been his grandson; and in quiet, 
nicely-toned words he explained that a 
gang of anarchists, instigated, it was be- 
lieved, by the notorious Blanqui, had 
made a raid upon the barracks of a com- 
pany of Sapeurs Pompiers (firemen), in 
order to seize a stand of arms; but they 
had been repulsed with loss. ‘Too 
soon, though, too soon,” concluded M. 
Thélin softly. 

“* What do you mean by too soon?” 

“Why sir, if the affair had been a little 
more serious, there would have been an 
excuse for arresting Gambetta and the 
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others. We could rely on the army and 
police at this moment. We might have 
made a superb haul (wz superbe coup de 
let).” 

After this he told Mr. R to walk 
up and down, under the colonnade of the 
hotel, untll he should see another card put 
in the window of the library toinform him 
that he was nolonger wanted. It was not 
quite certain yet whether the movement 
at La Villette was an isolated affair, or 
whether it was not the signal for a more 
general outbreak which would occur in 
the night. Precautions must be taken, 
and all the empress’s friends must remain 
on the watch. 

Precautions had been taken indeed. 
There were five hundred policemen in 
plain clothes, all armed with life-preserv- 
ers and revolvers, scattered along the 
streets and quays round the palace at the 
moment when M. Thélin was speaking, 
and how good a watch they kept may be 
judged from the fact that four of them 
presently arrested the Englishman, who 
was out on business similar to their own. 
Seeing a young gentleman pacing to and 
fro and occasionally throwing glances 
towards the windows of the Louvre, they 
thought this suspicious. It seems that 
they made to Mr. R—— the signs by 
which detectives recognize one another, 
but Mr. R——, having no connection with 
the police, remained irresponsive, and 
walked stolidly on, till of a sudden he felt 
a muscular arm passed through one of his 
and a peremptory voice whispered in his 
ear: “Come with us—I advise you to 
make no noise and offer no resistance.” 

None was offered. In the twinkling of 
an eye Mr. R—— was hustled into a cab; 
three men entered with him, a fourth 
climbed on to the box; and the vehicle, 
turning on the Quai du Louvre, was rap- 
idly driven towards the Préfecture de Po- 
lice. On the way Mr. R was ques- 
tioned as to his name and business, but 
he did not feel at liberty to supply any in- 
formation whatever, and when he had 
said this, his escort seemed to think they 
had a valuable capture. However, at the 
Prefécture Mr. R asked to see M. 
Lagrange, the chief of the Political De- 
partment, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, and that gentleman happening 
to be at the office, the Englishman was at 
once liberated with apologies. But M. 
Lagrange showed himself very curious as 
to Mr. R——’s business, and somewhat 
nettled when he could not ascertain what 
it was. He dared not say much to a 
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times been a cabinet minister, and who 
was known to be one of the emperor’s 
most intimate confidants; but it is the 
duty of the police to find out things, and 
they are naturally mortified and jealous 
when they discover that their functions 
are being encroached upon without their 
being able to guess by whom or for what 
purpose. ‘ Well,” said M. Lagrange 
gloomily, when he saw that putting play- 
ful questions was of no avail, “1 think 
you ought to tell his Excellency that we 
are doing our best to protect her Majesty, 
and that we are more likely to succeed if 
all the friends of the dynasty act in con- 
cert. Some of our men may arrest you 
again and baulk you in some important 
business, if we are not told what you are 
about.” 

All this was true enough, but M. Piétri, 
the prefect of police, knew more than M, 
Lagrange did, and that same evening ac- 
costing Mr. R at the Tuileries, where 
the empress was holding an informal re- 
ception, he gave him a little yellow card 
in an oval glass medallion. This was to 
serve in case Mr. R was molested 
again. There was not a word of print or 
writing on the card, but on one side of it 
was engraved an open eye. Mr. R—— 
only had occasion to use it once, and this 
was enough to convince him of its magi- 
cal properties, for the policeman in uni- 
form to whom he exhibited it, stepped 
back instantly, with his hand to the peak 
of his cocked hat and with a look of great 
respect. 

The empress’s reception on the night 
of the 14th of August was to be the last 
grand gathering of the imperial court in 
state. Hearing of the affair at La Vil- 
lette, and how promptly the military and 
police had put the insurgents to reason, 
senators, deputies, and other important 
people flocked from all parts of Paris to 
pay their respects to the empress. Most 
of them had put on uniforms or dress 
clothes; those who in their excitement 
had forgotten this piece of etiquette, were 
turned back with gentle words by the 
ever courtly vice-chamberlain, Vicomte de 
Laferriére, of whom it used to be said 
that if he had had to be guillotined after 
six o’clock in the evening he would have 
insisted upon going to the scaffold in a 
swallow-tail and white gloves. Those 
whom M. de Laferritre sent away re- 
turned by-and-by properly clothed and 
wearing their orders; and some of them 
brought their wives with them, so that 
the reception-rooms of the palace, which 
had all been thrown open and hastily 
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lighted, presented quite an animated ap- | 


pearance. The empress, however, and 
all the ladies were dressed in deep mourn- 
ing for the soldiers who had fallen in the 
war. Her Majesty’s dress was a low- 
bodied one of black net; her only orna- 
ments were jet bracelets and a jet diadem, 
which lent to her pale, anxious face a 
most august look. All the court footmen 
wore black liveries. 

In spite of these funereal garbs the 
general tone of conversation was sprightly 
and hopeful. Some cheering news had 
been received from the seat of war, and 
for this one evening the court was itself 
again. It was like the last flash of the 
sun before it sets behind red clouds. As 
to the insurrection which had been put 
down in the afternoon, the ministers, and 
particularly M. Henri Chevreau whoruled 
at the Home Office, were far from making 
light of it; but they declared compla- 
cently that government was quite strong 
enough to detect and punish the “real 
instigators ” of the outrage. These sig- 
nificant words somehow found their way 
out of doors; and that night not a single 
one among the twenty Republican deputies 
slept in his bed. Even M. Thiers — 
though he was not a Republican then — 
deemed it prudent to go and sleep at a 
friend’s house. On the following day the 
Opposition was able to set itself right 
with the country by energetically dis- 
claiming, both in the Chamber and in the 
press, all complicity in the unpatriotic riot 
at La Villette; but on that Sunday night 
before the members of the Left could give 
currency to their disclaimers, they nat- 
urally felt nervous lest government should 
arrest them and proclaim that it had 
proofs of their having been in league with 
the rioters. It will be remembered that 
as Paris was in a state of siege, men ap- 
prehended on a treasonable charge could 
have been tried by court-martial and sum- 
marily shot. 

The events of the 14th served on the 
whole to give the court too great a sense 
of security. On the 17th the battles 
round Metz began, and Bazaine’s armies, 
everywhere outnumbered and beaten, had 
to retreat before the German hosts. But 
St. Privat and Gravelotte were reported 
to the Parisians as victories, and it was 
said that Bazaine had thrown himself into 
Metz in order to take up a “ strong posi- 
tion”! The empress believed in all these 
fables. Was it a wonder that she should 


do so when at clubs like the Union and 
the Cercle Impérial, old generals would 
bark furiously at you if you expressed | 
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any doubt as to Marshal Canrobert’s hav- 
ing driven a whole regiment of Prussian 
cuirassiers into the sand-pits of Jaumont 
—sand-pits which had no existence? 
The truth is, double sets of telegrams 
used to be sent from the seat of war, and 
those which related events with some ap- 
proach to the truth (for none of them were 
wholly truthful) were never communicated 
to the empress. When the hoaxing de- 
spatch about the Jaumont sand-pits was 
put into her hands, the poor lady, believ- 
ing in a real victory, was so overjoyed 
that she ran down from her apartments to 
the guard-room right among the soldiers, 
who were lying upon camp-beds or play- 
ing cards, and waved the telegram, crying: 
“The Prussians are beaten!” She then 
suspended all her own personal prepara- 
tions for flight. She said that if a revo- 
lution were attempted in Paris she would 
herself ride at the head of the troops that 
quelled it. This was her mood during 
several days, and it explains how so few 
of her own chattels were removed from 
the palace. Her wardrobe contained 
more than three hundred dresses; her 
collection of fans, of furs, of lace, and 
linen was probably unique, for the pin- 
money which she had received in monthly 
payments ever since her marriage amount- 
ed to £48,000 a year, and one may add 
that she had never failed to spend this 
sum to the last franc. Everything that 
the empress possessed, with the excep- 
tion of her jewels and a few valuable mis- 
sals, was left at the Tuileries when she 
fled; and the jewels would have been 
abandoned too, had not Madame Carette, 
one of her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting, 
prevailed upon her, after much pleading, 
to have these treasures confided to a 
banker. 

The empress led a curious life during 
her last days on the throne. She was up 
every morning at seven o’clock, attired in 
a black cashmere dress which she wore 
all day with plain white collar and cuffs. 
At half past seven she heard mass said in 
the private chapel of the Tuileries by 
Monseigneur Bauer, her almoner. Im- 
mediately after this she took a cup of 
chocolate with Madame Carette, who, by 
the bye, was one of the most renowned 
court beauties and a most charming com- 
panion, owing to her exquisite cheerful- 
ness. Another of the empress’s ladies 
was Madame Lebreton (sister of General 
Bourbaki), who has followed her into exile 
and has always been one of her most 
sensible, patient advisers. The empress’s 
private apartments were on the first floor 
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of the Pavillon de Flore overlooking the 
garden, and commanding a glorious view 
of the Seine and the Champs Elysées as 
far as the Triumphal Arch. The room in 
which she generally sat was a circular 
saloon, very gaily decorated with panels 
painted by Charles Chaplin and illustrat- 
ing the loves of aviolet andarose. In 
this room from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until long after the nominal hour for 
dinner, which day after day was delayed, 
the empress received an uninterrupted 
flow of visitors, and the confusion of 
those wretched times was shown by the 
kind as well as by the number of persons 
who were allowed to penetrate into her 
presence. 

Crack-pated men bringing plans for 
new campaigns, inventors who had new 
sorts of shells to propose, wives of con- 
victs who sought pardons for their hus- 
bands, and, it is pitiful to add, men of 
every degree who wanted to coax or bully 
grants of money, posts, or decorations, 
out of a regent whom they knew to have 
more in her of womanly sweetness than 
of regal strength —all these people were, 
by some unpardonable mismanagement 
on the part of those who should have 
protected the empress, allowed to plague 
her all day long. An excuse that may be 
offered for some of the men then in power 
is that several of them were quite new 
to the responsibilities of office. M. Clé- 
ment Duvernois, for instance —a young 
man of twenty-nine who had become min- 
ister of commerce on the strength of some 
dashing newspaper articles — was a regu- 
lar Bohemian, who used always to show 
an inch of shirt between his vest and the 
waistband of his nether garments. From 
absent-mindedness he would go out with 
a patent-leather boot on one foot anda 
clump-soled shoe on the other. This ec- 
centric man of talent, who displayed some 
administrative ability in provisioning 
Paris for the siege, used to give audience 
to quondam Bohemian brethren at the 
Café de Madrid, and when he could not 
grant them all they desired, he would dis- 
miss them in batches, saying: “ Ay, you 
must see the empress — I'll take care that 
you are admitted.” Things reached a 
pretty pass when on the 31st of Augusta 
horde of hungry supplicants, tired of 
waiting in the antechambers of the Tui- 
leries, pushed their way into the private 
dining-room, and swooped upon a cold 
luncheon that had been spread for the 
empress. 

On the 1st of September some servants 
of the imperial household absconded, 
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taking with them portable articles of val- 
ue: statuettes of bronze and marble, min- 
iature paintings, albums. Some of the 
empress’s dresses vanished. General 
Roland, the governor of the palace, was 
at pains to secure proper attendance for 
the regent; and going on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the kitchens, he was stupe- 
fied to see workmen, soldiers, and women 
—the friends of the scullions — being 
treated as honored guests in the servants’ 
hall. The intruders were ejected pretty 
quickly by guards summoned for the pur- 
pose, but by this time it was known that 
the emperor’s struggle against the Ger- 
man armies was hopeless, and there was 
a general feeling abroad that before many 
days were over the Tuileries would be in 
possession of the mob. The only person 
who seemed to doubt this was the em- 
press herself. She still had her self-con- 
tained paroxysms of terror about being 
murdered by an armed mob; but she 
thought that the garrison of Paris would 
make a resolute stand for the imperial 
cause, and keep the throne upstanding, 
though she herself might accidentally be 
put to death. 

Her infatuation was so great that it is 
a wonder how she was persuaded to leave 
Paris on the 4th, and it is still stranger, 
perhaps, that she should have managed 
to escape from it alive. The tidings of 
the emperor’s capitulation at Sedan circu- 
lated in Paris on the evening of the 3rd 
of September; and throughout the night, 
Cabinet Councils were held at the Tuile- 
ries —that is, ministers, legislators, and 
generals kept coming and going to proffer 
advice, or bring idle bits of news. The 
empress never went to bed. Towards two 
o’clock in the morning, feeling exhausted, 
she stepped on to the balcony overlooking 
the garden, for a breath of fresh air, The 
city was at that moment perfectly quiet ; 
the sentries stood at their accustomed 
posts guarding all the gates ; and the rows 
of gas-lamps that marked the two miles’ 
length of the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
sées, and the long straight line of the Rue 
de Rivoli, naturally suggested reflections 
on the splendid strategical position which 
the Tuileries occupied for defence. It 
had been one of the chief concerns of the 
emperor’s reign to fortify his palace with 
broad avenues, along which artillery would 
have free range in sweeping down mobs. 
Returning from the balcony, the empress 
said to M. Jéréme David, minister of Pub- 
lic Works, who was poring over a plan of 
Paris: “See these three points — what 
could ¢hey” (meaning the people of Paris) 
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“do without arms, if the soldiers only did 
their duty here?” M. David, who had 
been a captain of Zouaves, concurred, and 
felt sure that no open revolt would be at- 
tempted. The principal matter under 
consideration at that moment was what 
kind of a proclamation the empress-re- 
gent should issue to the people of Paris, 
and whether she should ride forth on 
horseback through the streets to the 
Corps Législatif, to announce with her 
own lips the dissolution of that unpopular 
assembly, and the institution of a new 
Council of Regency, under the presidency 
of M. Thiers or General Trochu. The 
empress felt a strong personal antipathy 
towards M. Thiers; but politics have dire 
necessities, and it was known that M. 
Thiers would be willing to accept the 
presidency of the Council, provided.the 
Corps Législatif were dissolved, and pro- 
vided also that the emperor abdicated in 
favor of the prince imperial. As to Gen- 
eral Trochu, governor of Paris, it was an 
ominous circumstance that he did not put 
in an appearance at the palace, though he 
had been twice summoned. On one oc- 
casion his servants gave answer that he 
was out. The second time it was said 
that he had gone to bed, leaving express 
orders that he was “not to be disturbed 
for anybody.” M. Piétri knew that a 
meeting of Republican members had been 
held at the general’s house in the evening, 
and it was resolved to place no reliance 
on Trochu, but to entrust all military ar- 
rangements for the morrow to Marshal 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, the commander of 
the Paris garrison. Unfortunately no ef- 
fect was given to this resolution when 
taken. The empress’s apartments were 
crowded with politicians, courtiers, and 
officers —all talking and vowing their 
readiness to die; but it occurred to no- 
body to go and carry to the marshal the 
empress’s order that all the highways to 
the Tuileries and the Place dela Concorde 
should be guarded, so that no crowds 
should assemble within a kilométre of the 
palace. The order in question was al- 
lowed to jie on a table amid heaps of 
others, which her Majesty had tired her 
fingers in signing, and which were never 
to be obeyed. 

At five o’clock, when it was full dawn, 
M. Emile de Girardin, editor of the Zz- 
berté, arrived at the palace and craved an 
audience. “ Ah, cest le fossoyeur des dy- 


nasties / (the grave-digger of dynasties)” 
exclaimed the empress wearily. M. de 
Girardin had gone to give advice zz ex- 
tremis to Louis Philippe in 1848, and 
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oddly enough he came back to the Tui- 
leries at two-and-twenty years’ interval 
with identically the same counsel as he 
had conveyed to the Orleans prince — 
that is, abdication, dissolution, and a new 
ministry with M. Thiers at its head. 

The empress could not help saying to 
him with a smile: “M. Thiers est un 
atout qui revient souvent dans votre jeu 
(M. Thiers is a trump you often get in 
your hand).” However, M. de Girardin’s 
advice was palatable, for it was given with 
great spirit, and he wound up by saying: 
“If your Majesty appears on horseback 
fearlessly among the people of Paris, you 
may count on their enthusiasm and loy- 
alty; but you should take a sleeping- 
draught now to give you rest for a few 
hours, and when you awake drink a bowl 
of beef broth.” 

The empress had been ready to faint 
with fatigue before M. de Girardin came. 
Some elderly senators and deputies, una- 
ble to bear up as she had done, had wan- 
dered into different state saloons and 
curled themselves up on sofas and settees 
to sleep. There were officers lying about 
in all the passages with their swords 
buckled on, and servants had to pick their 
way gingerly among them to carry trays 
with hot coffee and bouillon on them. 

The empress would not consent to take 
rest, her excitement was too great. Re- 
vived by the idea that a great display of 
energy would be required of her pres- 
ently, she began to busy herself in a 
womanly way as to what kind of riding- 
habit she should put on. She retired to 
her dressing-room thinking to don a plain 
black habit, on the breast of which should 
be pinned a small cross of the Legion of 
Honor; but by some inexplicable mis- 
chance the only habit available was found 
to be a green one embroidered with gold 
—the costume of the imperial hunt at 
Fontainebleau and Compiégne, which had 
to be worn with a three-cornered hat, @ Za 
Louis XV. This was pronounced too 
theatrical for the occasion. There had 
been some other habits in the wardrobe, 
but they could not be discovered. 

Little things can make or mar great 
events. When a lady has dressed herself 
expressly to do a_ thing, she generally 
does it ; and it can hardly be doubted that 
if the empress had put on a habit, her 
appearance in that attire would have had 
an electrifying effect on her extourage, 
whose enthusiasm must have reacted 
upon herself. As it was she returned to 
her drawing-rooin disheartened, and no- 
body who saw her jaded face could have 
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advised her to take any action requiring 
vigor of body or of mind. Nevertheless 
she clung tenaciously to the hope that 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers—a_ one- 
armed Crimean veteran—would keep 
order in the city, and her spirits rose a 
little as the morning passed without 
bringing any reports of insurrection. 

But the awaking of Paris on that 4th of 
September had been like the simmering 
of a vast cauldron — crowds bubbling up 
all over it, and vaporing off their feelings 
in talk. There was no violence; only a 
very small party of anarchists had their 
minds set upon revolution. M. Thiers 
wanted the regency to be maintained, and 
sent several messages to the palace to say 
so; M. Gambetta was in doubt as to what 
would be best for the country, but was 
not eager to assume the responsibility of 
carrying onthe war. Under these circum- 
stances there was no organized attempt to 
overthrow the empire —it was _ borne 
down, so to say, by: the overpowering 
force of mobs pressing upon it from every 
direction. From the moment when no 
order had been issued to the military to 
keep the Place de la Concorde clear, all 
idea of resistance became useless. By 
one o’clock that endrmous square was 
covered with a multitude that looked like 
a sea — not a stormy one, but calmly wav- 
ing with irresistible might. 

Soon after two the human tide over- 
flowed into the garden of the Tuileries, 
and began to roll towards the palace in 
long, slow streams. All the faithful of 
the Second Empire, the friends of the 
eleventh hour, the courtiers of misfor- 
tune, were gathered in the white drawing- 
room contiguous to the empress’s private 
apartments. A report was brought to her 
Majesty that the Count de Cossé-Brissac, 
and some other combative young men, 
had revolvers, and expressed their inten- 
tion of using them on the first representa- 
tives of the canaii/e who should try to 
enter the palace. The empress at once 
sent word to these gentlemen requesting 
that they should do nothing so rash as to 
fire, or even to exhibit their arms. A 
moment afterwards she asked for an op- 
era-glass, and standing behind the curtain, 
scrutinized the crowd which had advanced 
as far as the private garden. She was 
amazed and shocked to see M. Victorien 
Sardou, the dramatist, apparently leading 
the rabble; but the truth is, M. Sardou 
had put himself at the head of the mob 
only that he might control it. It was a 
very courageous thing he did on that day, 
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palace was not sacked when the populace 
got possession of it. 

At twenty minutes past two Signor 
Nigra, the Italian ambassador, passed 
through the white drawing-room with a 
rather jolly air on his face, as though 
nothing were happening. “ What news?” 
asked somebody. “Mais rien,” he an- 
swered cheerfully, and strode off, erect 
and long-legged, into the empress’s 
rooms. He had come to tell the empress 
that it was time to fly. Her fortitude for- 
sook her at this during a few seconds, and 
she could not articulate, but she made a 
sign that she wished to go and show her- 
self to those who had stood by her faith- 
fully to the last. The door of the white 
drawing-room was thrown open, and the 
empress appeared for a moment on the 
threshold — an inexpressibly touching 
little figure in her simple black dress and 
white collar. She made a curtsey and 
waved her hand, trying hard to smile, 
while many —not all of them women — 
were sobbing aloud. Then with gentle 
persuasion Prince Richard Metternich, 
the Austrian ambassador, drew her back, 
and the door was closed again. 

There was a common-looking cab stand- 
ing on the Quai du Louvre, but the driver 
was no less a person than the emperor’s 
deputy master of the horse — Mr. Gam- 
ble, an Englishman. Mr. Gamble had 
been servant to Prince Louis Napoleon, 
while the latter was living as a refugee in 
London in 1847, and with touching fidelity 
he insisted upon resuming his menial po- 
sition when his master went into exile 
again after losing his throne. He always 
drove the emperor and empress at Chisle- 
hurst, though his post as deputy master 
of the horse under the empire had given 
him social precedency with colonels. On 
the 4th September he had dressed himself 
to look as much like a cabman as possi- 
ble, but there were firearms in both his 
pockets, and the horse in the shafts of his 
cab was one of the fastest trotters in the 
imperial stables. The empress presently 
came out from the eastern gate of the 
Louvre with Madame Carette, both veiled. 
They were escorted by Signor Nigra and 
Prince Metternich, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps marched in front to see if the 
coast was clear. Just as the empress was 
about to step into the cab, a street-boy 
recognized her, and raised the cry: 
“ Voila @Impératrice/” With great 
presence of mind M. de Lesseps sped him 
a_ kick, crying: “Ah! you’re crying, 
‘Vive ?Empereur/’ are you? that will 


and it was largely owing to him that the | teach you.” And this was enough to set 
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bystanders against the boy while the cab | board had no idea who was their passen- 


drove off. 


ger. The empress, after a stormy pas- 


The empress was taken to the house of | sage, reached Ryde on the morning of the 


Dr. Evans, the American surgeon-den- 
tist in the Champs Elysées. It was at 
first intended that she should remain 
there for two or three days and then take 
refuge in the Convent de Picpus — these 
arrangements having been made under 
the assumption that the revolutionary 
government would set a close watch upon 
all the stations to prevent her Majesty 
from escaping. But Count de Kératry, 
the new prefect of police who was ap- 
pointed at four o’clock, at once gave his 
predecessor to understand that the em- 
press had much better, for her own sake, 
leave the country that night, however 
tired she might be. “The best way,” 
he said, “would be for her to leave by 
an ordinary train and to be accompanied 
to the station by no man who was well 
known to the public. Detectives should 
be sent to the waiting-room to protect her 
in case of need.” This message was 
brought to Dr. Evans’s towards seven 
o’clock, while the empress was sleeping 
soundly. Her friends hesitated whether 
she ought to be disturbed, for she had 
sunk quite prostrate and it was feared 
that a break in her rest followed by great 
fatigue might bring on brain-fever. On 
consideration, however, it was decided 
that she ought to be removed out of 
harm’s way; and Mr. R——, the young 
Englishman who had already been em- 
ployed in the empress’s secret service, 
was instructed to attend her to the station 
in the evening, take tickets for her, and 
see her safely off. All this was done 
without any hitch; the empress with Ma- 
dame Lebreton took the eight o’clock 
train for Maubeuge on the northern line, 
and none of the ordinary passengers in 
the train knew that she was travelling by 
it. The guard was aware of the fact, and 
four gentlemen travelling in different car- 
riages went with the empress as private 
escort (though she did not suspect it), and 
only returned to Paris when she had 
reached Belgium. Hence she made her 
way to England by a roundabout route, 
returning to France by way of Calais to 
avoid a long sea-passage. Finding at 
Calais that it would be unsafe for her to 
embark, she proceeded to Deauville, ar- 
riving there on Wednesday the 7th. The 
“ Gazelle,” a go-ton cutter yacht belong- 
ing to field-marshal Sir John Burgoyne, 
happened to be lying in the port, and it 
was in this boat that her Majesty crossed 
with Madame Lebreton. The seamen on 





8th, and alighted at the York Hotel, 
whence she started on the following day 
for Hastings to join the prince imperial. 

Such was the confusion attending upon 
the collapse of the empire that the em- 
press forgot, before going away, to draw 
a sum of £60,000 which remained in the 
hands of M. Wolmer, the emperor’s cash- 
ier. She started with very little money, 
and with no luggage but a hand-bag. All 
the morning of 4th of September, M. Wol- 
mer, an elderly, business-like Alsacian, 
waited in his office (though it was gen- 
erally closed on Sundays), expecting that 
a cheque with the empress’s signature 
would be presented to him, and he had 
prepared packets of banknotes of all val- 
ues, and a few rouleaux of Napoleons, so 
that the whole sum might be conveniently 
carried away by the drawer. But it never 
occurred to him to send and remind the 
empress of the ‘amount that was lying to 
her credit —and two days after she had 
fled, he went, after much cogitation, and 
paid the £60,000 into the hands of M. 
Ernest Picard, the minister of finance in 
the Government of National Defence. M. 
Wolmer was much blamed for this by the 
imperial family, who held that he ought to 
have caused the money to be placed pri- 
vately to the empress’s account in some 
London bank. M. Wolmer’s explanation 
of the incident is, that if he had been 
caught removing the moneys from his 
strong box and dealing with them in any 
way without authority, it might have been 
suspected that he was trying to do a little 
business in his own interest. M. Wolmer 
was prudent as a cashie7v, but he lost the 
empress £60,000 at a time when the 
money could be ill spared. In fact, not- 
withstanding all that Republican papers 
stated as to the vast sums which the em- 
peror and empress had put away abroad, 
the Revolution of the 4th September had 
found the imperial family quite unpre- 
pared; and many would be surprised to 
hear how poorly circumstanced the em- 
press actually was when she landed in 
England. 
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I was disturbed one day during my 
mid-day meal at Hong-kong by a commo- 
tion in a street adjoining the one in which 
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I was residing, caused by a Chinese 
funeral of more than the usual preten- 
sions. As very little is know among for- 
eigners, even those residing in China, in 
regard to “celestial” obsequies and their 
meanings, I took some trouble to gather 
information regarding the strange pag- 
eantry which I that day witnessed. 

It is the general custom in China, when 
a man is about to die, for the eldest son 
to remove him from the bed to the floor 
of the principal room of the house, where 
he is laid with his feet to the door. The 
inhabitants of the province of Fuh-kien 
are in the habit of placing a piece of sil- 
ver in the mouth of the dying person — 
with which he may pay his fare into the 
next world—and carefully stopping up 
his nose and ears. In certain cases they 
make a hole in the roof, to facilitate the 
exit of the spirits proceeding from his 
body; their belief being that each person 
possesses seven animal senses, which die 
with him; and three souls, one of which 
enters Elysium and receives judgment; 
another abides with the tablet which is 
prepared to commemorate the deceased ; 
and the third dweXs in his tomb. 

Whether all these practices are ob- 
served in Hong-kong, I am unable to say; 
probably the setting open of the windows 
and doors is regarded as a preferable pro- 
ceeding to making a hole in the roof, more 
especially when the death happens to oc- 
cur in the lowest room of a three-storied 
house. Here, however, as elsewhere, the 
intelligence of the death of the head of a 
family is communicated as speedily as 
possible to all his relatives, and the house- 
hold is dressed in white —the mourning 
color of China. Priests and women hired 
to mourn are sent for at the same time; 
and on their arrival, a table is set out with 
meats, fruits, lighted candles and joss- 
sticks, for the delectation of the souls of 
the deceased; and the wailing and weep- 
ing by the mourning-women is relieved at 
intervals by the intoned prayers of the 
priest or the discordant “ tom-tomming ” 
of “ musicians ” who have also been called 
to assist in the ceremonies. The women 
weep and lament with an energy and dole- 
fulness which, if genuine, would be highly 
commendable; but ungenerous “ barba- 
rians ” of extensive acquaintance with the 
Chinese assert that this apparently over- 
whelming grief is, at least in the majority 
of cases, mere sham. In regard to the 


nearest relatives of the deceased, it would 
be uncharitable to presume there is not a 
considerable amount of real grief beneath 
all this weeping and wailing; but hired 
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mourners, who are usually the most de- 
monstrative on these occasions, can hardly 
be expected to launch every other day into 
convulsive lamentations of a genuine na- 
ture over the death of individuals they 
hardly know by name. As it is, the priest 
usually directs these emotional demon- 
strations much in the same way as a con- 
ductor controls the performance of a band 
of musicians: now there are a few irreg- 
ular wails; then a burst of them, relieved 
in turn by a few nasal notes from the 
priest, the intervals being filled up by the 
“tom-toms,” and an occasional titter from 
the latest comers. 

One of the strangest features in the ob- 
sequies I witnessed was the erection of a 
structure in front of the house in which 
the death occurred, to enable the coffined 
body to be brought down to the roadway 
from the room in which it was lying. 
The house being a three-storied one, and 
the body lying in one of the topmost 
rooms, the erection, which furnished a 
sloping footway of planks from the room 
to the road, and a landing at the top, had 
necessarily not only to be lofty but sub- 
stantial. Communication was of course 
had with the room through the window. 
These structures are, I believe, erected 
for two reasons —first, because strange 
families in a house object, on supersti- 
tious grounds, to a corpse being taken 
through their rooms; and secondly, be- 
cause it is almost impracticable to get a 
heavy Chinese coffin down the narrow, 
tortuous stairs of many of the native 
houses. For asimilar reason, no body in 
course of transportation from one part of 
China to another for the purpose of inter- 
ment is allowed to pass through any 
walled town. No corpse, either, is ever 
allowed to be carried across a landing- 
place or to pass through a gateway which 
can in any way be construed as pertain- 
ing tothe emperor. The Chinese are in- 
deed so superstitious in regard to death 
as seldom to mention that word itself, 
preferring to take refuge in a circumlocu- 
tion, such, for instance, as “having be- 
come immortal.” 

What may be particularized as the 
public obsequies of the deceased, on the 
special" occasion I refer to, were com- 
menced by a procession issuing from the 
house on the mission known as “ buying 
the water” wherewith to wash the body 
of the deceased. First came the “ musi- 
cians” (save the word); then a priest, 
wearing a long robe of a dark-red color 
and a sort of college cap; and lastly, the 
white-clad mourners. On the mainland, 
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the procession would probably have re- 
paired to the nearest river, well, or even 
the wet ditch of the city, for the water; 
but these antiquated conveniences being 
scarce in Hong-kong, the sorrowful cor- 
feg2 on this occasion was compelled to 
wend its steps to the government hydrant 
at the end of the street! The leading 
actor in this ceremony of “buying the 
water” was, as usual, the eldest son of 
the deceased, a boy about seven or eight 
years of age. Notwithstanding his youth, 
however, his part was performed with an 
exactness that must have resulted from a 
considerable amount of previous instruc- 
tion. Bearing in his hand a wand covered 
with white indented paper, supported on 
each side by a female relative, and bend- 
ing nearly double in token of his intense 
grief, this young scion of the deceased 
proceeded slowly and gravely in the di- 
rection of the hydrant, the “ band ” mean- 
while doing their best with the tom-toms 
and that close imitation of the Scotch 
bagpipe, the Chinese pipe. Arrived at 
the hydrant, the party knelt around that 
useful apparatus; the “ musicians” re- 
doubled their exertions, and the priest his 
prayers ; more incense was burned, and a 
tremendous burst of wailing and lamenta- 
tion went up from the mourners. While 
these performances were in operation, the 
youth to whom I have just referred drew, 
with the requisite prostrations and solem- 
nity, a basin of water from the hydrant, 
and then scattered a few coins on the 
ground by way of payment. It is essen- 
tial in this ceremony that the water should 
be paid for. The procession thereafter 
returned to the house, where doubtless 
the body of the deceased was washed by 
the boy, in compliance with the custom of 
his country. 

After the body of the deceased is 
washed in this manner, it is dressed in 
the best clothes which belonged to the 
man in his lifetime, a hat being placed on 
his head, a fan in his hand, and shoes on 
his feet, the idea being that he will be 
clothed in these habiliments in Elysium, 
and consequently that he must appear 
there as a respectable and superior mem- 
ber of society. At intervals during these 
and subsequent ceremonies, gilt and sil- 
vered paper in the shape of coins and 
sycee bars is burned, in the belief that it 
will also pass into the invisible world, 
where it will be recoined into solid cash; 
and clothes, sedan-chairs, furniture, buffa- 
loes and horses, made of paper, are trans- 
ferred on the same principle to the “ better 
land ” for the benefit of the dead. 
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The body was now brought through the 
window and placed in the coffin on the 
stage at the top of the temporary wooden 
structure. It is the practice with the 
richer Chinese to keep the coffined bodies 
of their relatives in their houses for long 
periods, sometimes for years. This cus- 
tom was not followed on this occasion, 
for the funeral took place immediately 
after the ceremony of “ buying the water.” 
Large sums of money are expended on 
coffins by the “celestials,” and a dutiful 
son will see that his parents are provided 
with these melancholy receptacles some- 
times many years before their death. 
They are made of heavy boards four or 
five inches in thickness, and rounded at 
the outer joints, and appear to invariably 
take the form, in this colony, of the pol- 
ished trunk of a tree, Inside, they appear 
to be lined with a sort of mortar; the 
joints are all carefully closed with a simi- 
lar substance; but a small hole is drilled 
through the coffin over the face of the de- 
ceased, so as to leave a channel of escape 
and entrance for the spirits. 

It was a work of some difficulty to 
bring the coffined body down the steep 
footway from the window to the road ; but 
the task was finally accomplished without 
mishap, amidst the renewed wailings of 
the mourning-women, the shrieks of the 
pipe, and the belaboring of the tom-toms. 
Awaiting the arrival of the coffin in the 
street were some twenty elaborately 
carved and lavishly gilded sedan-chairs, 
constructed especially for use on such oc- 
casions. These chairs contained meats, 
fruits, and cakes — real and artificial — in 
profusion. Among other articles displayed 
were two excellently cooked sucking-pigs. 
Twoor three altar-pieces, emblazoned with 
the name and age of the deceased, were 
also carried in the procession; also ban- 
ners, the deceased’s tablet and photo- 
graph, and other articles — the bearers all 
being dressed more or less in mourning 
costume. Before the procession started 
for the burial ground at Mount Davis, 
there was more wailing, more incense 
burned, more shrieks from the “gusty 
pipe,” and more prayers from the priest. 
One of the last acts of the mourners 
was to walk round the coffin; and then 
the procession moved off, the coffin tak- 
ing the last place in the cortige. 

At Mount Davis the body was con- 
signed to the earth with much lamenta- 
tion, incense-burning, and praying. There 
was, however, apparently but little differ- 
ence between the ceremonies engaged in 
at the grave, so far as the priest, the 
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mourners, and especially the “ musicians ” 
were concerned, and those earlier in the 
day. The deceased’s tablet is carried 
back in procession to the house, and there 
set up in a room specially reserved for 
such purposes, with other tablets of the 
family. Before these tablets, incense is 
daily burned and prayers offered. The 
food carried in the procession is, we be- 
lieve, commonly distributed among the 
poor; sometimes, however, a portion of 
it is consumed in the house. 

The burial-places are sometimes se- 
lected by necromancers ; and if the family 
be rich, this selection is often made a 
matter of considerable difficulty and ex- 
pense. A good view for the entombed 
spirit is one of the chief requirements for 
agrave. The side of a hill overlooking 
water, a copse, or a ravine near a hilltop, 
are highly favored spots. About the 5th 
April in each year, the population of the 
country may be seen trooping out to their 
tombs to repair and sweep them and make 
offerings. A Chinese tomb in the south 
of China seems invariably, so far as the 
outline on the ground is concerned, to 
take the form of the Greek letter Omega 
(2); and when raised to any height it 
usually much resembles a huge armchair 
with a round back, the coffin being placed 
in the seat. 





From The Spectator. 
“STUDY AND STIMULANTS.” 


Wuat is the real influence of stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the brain? This 
is a question which has suggested itself 
to every man who has had much intellec- 
tual work to do, and especially to that 
large class of persons who earn a living 
by the exercise of their brains, instead of 
by the sweat of their brow. Theoretical 
discussions of it we have had in abun- 
dance, indeed in superabundance, and the 
effect of them has only been, for the most 
part, to prompt the resigned inquiry, — 
Who shall decide, when doctors disagree? 
Mr. A. Arthur Reade, however, in a book 
bearing the above title, has raised this 
question again, to apply to it a new meth- 
od of solution, certainly far more enter- 
taining than the old one, whatever its 
ultimate value may prove to be. He has 
changed the venue, as the lawyers would 
say, from the theoretical to the practical 
realm, and instead of asking what is the 
real influence of alcohol and tobacco upon 
the brain, he asks what has been the ex- 
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perience of those engaged in intellectual 
work. And in pursuance of his method, 
he has addressed inquiries to a large num- 
ber of distinguished men of letters, in- 
cluding statesmen, essayists, novelists, 
journalists, and inventors, and their replies 
constitute the present volume. Mr. 
Reade deserves great credit for the felici- 
tous and insinuating manner in which he 
must have framed his inquiries, to 
wheedle this zrritabile genus into such 
interesting replies, for he furnishes us 
with two hundred pages of reading mat- 
ter possessing that element of person- 
al interest which the most scrupulous of 
us enjoy, without arousing any of those 
qualms of conscience which haunt us dur- 
ing the perusals of the indiscretions of 
literary executors, or the familiar and 
sometimes libellous gossip of the society 
journals. In spite of our just denuncia- 
tion of the modern “ interviewer,” we feel 
more than an abstract interest in reading 
of Mr. Boehm’s vigorous daily regimen, 
or in learning that Mark Twain finds three 
hundred cigars a month sufficient to keep 
his constitution upon a firm basis. Of 
course, the excessive use of either alco- 
hol or tobacco is beyond the range of this 
discussion ; “ excessive ” means harmful, 
and it is absurd to ask if that which is 
harmful is beneficial; we are concerned 
with the inquiry whether the proper use 
of them leads to the production of more 
and better work. 

As we have said, one learned theoretical 
argument may generally be set off against 
another, with the corollary that the major- 
ity of doctors smoke and take wine, so 
that we are not surprised, on opening 
Mr. Reade’s book, to come upon several 
flat contradictions. Mr. Allibone leads 
off with the opinion that the chief benefit 
of smoking is that it keeps its devotee 
quiet for an hour after dinner, “which is 
a great thing for digestion.” He may be 
paired with Mr. Ruskin, who bases his 
dislike of it mainly upon the belief that it 
makes a man content to be idle, when he 
would otherwise be at work. Again, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan believes that, physiolog- 
ically speaking, both alcohol and tobacco 
are invaluable to humankind; while Mr. 
G. F. Watts cannot help thinking that the 
introduction of tobacco by civilized races 
has been an unmixed evil. Professor 
Rawlinson begins his letter by saying that 
it does not appear to him that the method 
of the present inquiry can lead to any im- 
portant results; while Mr. Charles Reade, 
in the next letter, writes: “ Your subject 
is important, and your method of inquiry 
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sound.” 
however, what most of these gentlemen 
think on the subject, our interest lies in 
learning what they do; actions speak 
louder than words, and many of Mr. 
Reade’s correspondents entirely miss the 
point when favoring him with their own 


We care comparatively little, 


ideas on/the subject. Dr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, for instance, begs the question when 
he says: “I thought it was now generally 
admitted that the more work a man has to 
do, the less he can afford to muddle him- 
self in any way... . Fiatexperimentum 
in corpore viliore.” This “generally 
admitted” may be ranked with “every 
schoolboy knows ;” the object of the pres- 
ent investigation is to find whether alco- 
hol and tobacco, properly used, do muddle 
aman. The book abounds, however, in 
interesting bits of autobiography. 

The letters are given in alphabetical 
order, an arrangement which brings Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s characteristic letter to 
the front. He has always drunk wine, 
chiefly claret, and has never smoked. He 
writes: ‘“ Real brain-work of itself, I 
think, upsets the worker and makes him 
bilious ; wine will not cure this, nor will 
abstaining from wine prevent it. But, in 
general, wine used in moderation seems 
to add to the agreeadleness of life, — for 
adults, at any rate; and whatever adds to 
the agreeableness of life adds to its re- 
sources and powers.” Dr. Alexander 
Bain informs us that the difficulty which 
presses upon him is this: “In organic 
influences you are not at liberty to lay 
down the law of concomitant variations 
without exception, or to affirm that what 
is bad in large quantities is simply less 
bad when the quantity is small. There 
may be proportions not only innocuous, 
but beneficial.” Professor Paul Bert ex- 
presses his opinion in four propositions, 
of which the following is the last: ‘* The 
use of alcoholic liquors and of tobacco in 
feeble doses affords to many persons very 
great satisfaction, and is altogether harm- 
less and inoffensive.” Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
in a “breef skech ov mei leif,” which 
looks like Swedish, but is afterwards dis- 
covered to be the “parshiali reformd 
speling,” expresses his “ ferm konvikshon 
that they ekserseiz a dedli influens on 
the hiuman rase.” Professor Blackie 


considers smoking “ vile and odious; ” 
Mr. Ruskin “entirely abhors” it; Mr. 
G. F. Watts, as we have said, thinks the 
introduction of it has been an “ unmixed 
evil;’? Dr. Martineau’s “intense dislike 
of it” has restricted his travelling to a 
minimum, and kept him from all public 
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places where he was “liable to encounter 
its sickening effects;” Mr. Cornelius 
Walford believes it to be “a more insid- 
ious stimulant than alcoholic beverages ;” 
Mr. Gladstone “detests” it; and Pro- 
fessor Mayor computes that he must have 
saved some £1,500 by abstaining from it. 
Surely, Byron’s 

Sublime tobacco ! which from East to West 
Cheers the tar’s labor, and the Turkman’s rest, 


has not often been subjected to such a 
severe indictment, and if many of the 
readers of this voluine are like that in- 
genuous member of Parliament who 
recently declared that he should be influ- 
enced much more strongly by the example 
of the Princess of Wales in the matter of 
pigeon-shooting, than by all the arguments 
of the opponents of it, we may expect to 
hear of an immediate and great defection 
from the ranks of the smokers. Side by 
side, however, with the above sentiments, 
the volume contains numerous grateful 
testimonies to the opposite effect. Mr. 
Boehm finds that, after a long spell of 
work, a cigarette is a soother for which 
he has a “perfect craving;” Mr. Bu- 
chanan smokes “pretty habitually,” and, 
as we have said, believes tobacco to be 
“invaluable to humankind;” Mr. Wilkie 
Collins writes that when he is ill, tobacco 
is the best friend that his irritable nerves 
possess; when he is well, but exhausted 
by work, tobacco nerves and composes 
him; and he maliciously adds: “ When I 
read learned attacks on the practice of 
smoking, I feel indebted to the writer, 
—he adds largely to the relish of my 
cigar.” Mr. Darwin found that “two 
little paper cigarettes of Turkish tobacco ” 
rested him, after he had “ been compelled 
to talk, with tired memory, more than any- 
thing else;” with Professor Dowden, to- 
bacco “soothes away small worries,” and 
“ restores little irritating incidents to their 
true proportions;” Mr. R. E. Francillon 
finds that his consumption of tobacco and 
his production of work are “in almost ex- 
act proportion,” and has a very strong 
suspicion that if he did not smoke (which 
he finds harmless) he would have to con- 
quer really dangerous temptations; Mr. 
G. A. Henty believes “smoking, if not 
begun until after the age of twenty-one, to 
be advantageous alike to health, temper, 
and intellect;” Mr. James Payn smokes 
the whole time he is engaged in literary 
composition, and says: “ As I have worked 
longer and more continuously for thirty 
years than any other author (save one), I 
cannot believe that tobacco has done me 
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any harm.” Dr. W. H. Russell has “ felt 
comforted and sustained ” in his work by 
both alcohol and tobacco, especially by 
the latter; M. Taine finds cigarettes use- 
ful between two ideas, — when he has the 
first, but bas not arrived at the second. 
Finally, Mr. Clemens, “ Mark Twain,” 
contributes a long and very funny account 
of his experience. He began to smoke 
immoderately — one hundred cigars a 
month — when he was eight years old. 
Before he was twenty, he had increased 
his allowance to two hundred; before he 
was thirty, to three hundred. At various 
times he has abstained for several months, 
but has quite forgotten whether the result 
on each occasion was good or evil. Being 
under a contract to produce “ Roughing 
It,” he wrote, without smoking, six chap- 
ters in three weeks; resuming smoking, 
he burned the six chapters, and wrote 
the book in three months, “ without any 
bother or difficulty.” When he takes his 
annual eight months’ holiday, he finds 
three hundred cigars a months sufficient 
to keep his constitution on a firm basis; 
when he is at work, —but he must take 
the responsibility of the next awful state- 
ment: “I allow myself the fullest possible 
marvel of inspiration; consequently, I 
ordinarily smoke fifteen cigars during my 
five hours’ labors, and if my interest 
reaches the enthusiastic point, I smoke 
more. I smoke with all my might, and 
allow no intervals.” Our readers must 
determine for themselves whether he is 
serious, or whether he is hoaxing Mr. 
Reade. Thus the smokers need not de- 
spair under the indictment we gathered 
from the volume; the case for the defence 
is equally strong, and they may take 
refuge behind the same old antinomy: 
for every Oliver, there is a Roland. 

With regard to the use of wine, there 


,are, of course, many of the correspondents 


who wholly condemn it. None admit that 
they resort to it for inspiration, and the 
majority find that a very moderate quan- 
tity — say, a couple of glasses of claret at 
dinner —is best for them. One or two 
confess that they take it not from belief 
in any benefit received from it, but simply 
because they like it, — because it adds to 
the agreeableness of life, as Mr. Arnold 
says. This is probably the true explana- 
tion in the vast majority of cases, from 
the confident “Quid non ebrietas de- 
signat?” of Horace, down to the last 
German student, two-thirds of whose 
Geschmack consist of ein starkes Bier, ein 
beizender Tabak. 

This leads us to say a word on the lit- 
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erature of the subject. Here, too, the 
same antithesis is found. The cup and 
the weed have been exalted and denounced 
with equal eloquence and insight, except 
that the former had a long start in litera- 
ture. What would not Horace have said 
about a cigar? The lovers of the weed 
make up for the late arrival of their favor- 
ite by finding classical prophetic refer- 
ences to it; for instance, to take the first 
that occurs to us, “ Emollit mores, nec 

sinit esse feros.” As we desire to see 

fair play, we will suggest to the opposite 

party that they will find a comfortable 
passage in Martial: — . 


Of all the passages, however, in praise or 
in defence of tobacco, we know of none 
that comes up to Mr. Lowell’s exquisite 
and characteristic lines : — 


from Mr. Reade’s new method? Very 
little. These interesting confessions can- 
not possibly combine to form a rule; even 
if the present writer were to state that 
within his reach there stands a familiar 
yellow-and-white jar bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ TQI BAKXQI,” which seems to him 
happily to combine sentiment and fact, 
the statement would have no value for 








Me focus, et nigros non indignantia fumos 
Tecta juvant. 





Now the kind nymph to Bacchus born 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal morn 

By him with fire, by her with dreams, 
Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than all the grape’s bewildering juice, 
We worship, unforbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 

In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 

A flower of fairest revery, 

So winds and loiters, idly free, 

The current of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth, dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 
A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To unlock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 
Thou fill’st the pauses of the speech 
With whispers that to dreamland reach 
And frozen fancy-springs unchain 

In Arctic outskirts of the brain ; 

Sun of all inmost confidences, 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 

Its formal calyx of pretences, 

That close against rude day’s offences, 
And open its shy midnight rose ! \ 


But what, in conciusion, do we learn 


= 


any one else, either as a guide or as a 
warning. It is the old story of Suum 
cuigue, — what is one man’s meat is an- 
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other man’s poison. We cannot improve 
much on Captain Fred. Burnaby’s “ hum- 
ble opinion,” that “ every man must find 
out for himself.’”? On the whole, however, 
the perusal of this volume, with its vary- 
ing estimates of wine and tobacco, has 
confirmed us in our opinion that — as 
Professor Tyndall puts it in his letter — 
“the man is happiest who is so organized 
as to be able to dispense with the use of 
both.” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A VISIT TO LONGFELLOW. 


IF only one in every twenty of the En- 
glishmen who “interviewed” Longfellow 
had written an account of their visits, a 
huge volume would be required for the 
record. Few of those records which have 
been published present much beyond the 
expression of the visitor’s own feelings 
about the man and the poet. The latest 
that has come under our notice is in the 
recently published memoir * of a member 
of the Society of Friends, Stanley Pum- 
phrey, who devoted some years to reli- 
gious and benevolent work in America. 
In his diary he gives an account of his 
visit to Longfellow, one special interest of 
which lies in the venerable poet’s gener- 
ous admiration of his fellow-countryman 
and brother bard, Whittier. Here is the 
extract from the diary: — 

“Eighth Month, 15th, 1876. — Yester- 
day I had the great pleasure of my prom- 
ised visit to Longfellow. My kind friend, 
Augustine Jones, went with me, and we 
reached the poet’s house about half past 
ten. 

“He had gone into Boston, but was 
likely to return at noon. We spent the 
interval in a visit to the Agassiz Museum. 
It is a very fine collection, and in fishes, 
Agassiz’s specialty, it is far more com- 
plete than the British Museum. Indeed, 
I think I was told they have four times as 
many specimens. We strolled back at 
noon, and found that Longfellow was still 
out, but were informed he might return 
any moment, so we sat down under the 
shade of some trees in his carriage drive, 
and made up our minds to wait till one. 
We beguiled the time with reading the 
New England Tragedy of ‘ John Endicott,’ 
a book Augustine Jones had kindly pro- 
cured for me, as he found I had not read 


* Memories of Stanley Pumphrey. By Henry Stan- 
ley Newman. Partridge & Co. 





it. The time had almost passed, when, to 
our great delight, the poet drove in, ac- 
companied by one of his daughters. I 
don’t know whether it was Alice or laugh- 
ing Allegra. But she is a little girl no 
longer. The house where Longfellow 
lives is historically interesting as having 
been once the home of Washington. 
They seem to have taken a pride in pre- 
serving the old style; the antique balus- 
ters, the heavy brass knocker and brass 
fittings to the door, and the old trees on 
the public avenue, are all preserved with 
care. 

“When Whittier’s note of introduction 
had been presented, he came out and gave 
us a warm and kindly greeting. He is an 
old man of about seventy, but sprightly, 
looking very like the portraits we have 
lately seen, long white hair, beard, and 
moustache, a pair of very bright eyes, and 
a pleasing face. He is a complete gentle- 
man, and at once set us at ourease. He 
made kind inquiries for Whittier, for 
whom he has a warm regard. ‘We are 
almost ready to wish your friend Whittier 
a few vices; perhaps then he would come 
amongst us a little more. I’ve tried hard 
to get him here, and never succeeded but 
once. I think he is a true poet, and a 
very lovely one. His writings are a great 
enjoyment to me. I was reading some of 
them yesterday —* Abraham Davenport ” 
and “ Amy Wentworth.”’ 

“ Then he opened the book and read a 
few stanzas from the latter that had spe- 
cially pleased him. I said, ‘** Abraham 
Davenport” is one of my greatest favor- 
ites; it has the right ring.’ ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘the right ring. A man who is do- 
ing his duty should never be afraid to 
meet his Maker;’ and he quoted laugh- 
ingly, ‘ Bring in the candles.’ 

“ He spoke of the lines on Joseph Sturge 
as characterized by special strength. I 
was glad to be able to tell him that Sturge 
was my father’s friend, and to say how 
truly the character was drawn, —that my 
father had taken me to see him when I 
was a boy, in order to impress a love of 
goodness on my heart. 

“Then we spoke of Friends, for whom 
he has a warm regard, though not knowing 
many of them personally. ‘ They have left 
their mark on Pennsylvania very favora- 
bly — America owes them much. There 
is a saint-like beauty about the faces of 
their women which | have often loved to 
mark as I pass theminthestreets. There 
was one who came over from England in 
early times, because she wanted to work 
for the Indians. I ought to remember her 
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name, for I wrote something about her.’ * 
I suggested that it might be Elizabeth 
Haddon. ‘Yes, that was the one;’ and 
then we recalled her romantic history and 
marriage with John Esthaugh. ‘ The New 
England Tragedies’ were next referred 
to, and he asked us if we thought he had 
described Friends fairly. Augustine Jones 
thought he had, but reminded him that his 
account had provoked a good deal of ad- 
verse criticism from Puritan sympathizers, 
instancing one individual in particular. 
Longfellow had not heard of this before, 
and I suppose this critic was not one he 
cared much about, for he said it reminded 
him of what the cow said to the fly which 
had settled on her horn: ‘I didn’t know 
you were there.’ 

“IT said the early history of Friends 
was full of noble incidents. Whittier had 
done justice to one of these in ‘ Barclay 
of Ury,’ and I could not help regretting 
he had not done the same by Penn. Long- 
fellow responded, speaking highly of Penn, 
and saying that he thought Macaulay had 
done him great injustice. The worst of 
it is, when a mistake was proved against 
him, Macaulay stuck to it; that is not 
worthy of a great mind. 

“ Whittier’s name kept coming up while 
we talked. I said, ‘His works have not 
nearly so many readers in England as 
Longfellow’s.’ He replied, ‘I am aware 
of it; his works are not appreciated by 
you at all as they ought to be.’ Then I 
thanked him, and said I was sure I might 
do it in the name of very many of my 
countrymen, for the great pleasure his 
writings had given us. I added that there 
was one of his works that I had not yet 
found time to read, but which I looked 


* The Theologian’s Tale, Tales of Wayside Inn. 
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forward to doing-with great interest — the 
translation of Dante. I thought he must 
have greatly enjoyed the labor, though he 
would doubtless find some sentiments and 
many descriptions that would not be con- 
genial. In talking to Whittier I found he 
greatly preferred the ‘ Purgatorio’ before 
either of the other sections. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
Longfellow replied, ‘the ‘ Purgatorio” 
may be the greatest poem of the three; 
the closing cantos are very fine, but I en- 
joyed the “ Paradiso.” Take that inter- 
view with Peter, the twenty-seventh canto.’ 
I spoke of some of the thoughts he pre- 
sents to us of heaven; of that favorite 
passage of mine in the third canto, of the 
growing loveliness as we approach the 
Lord, and of the everlasting fountain of 
knowledge and truth open to the redeemed 
in him. Longfellow reached the volume 
and read part of the canto to which he 
referred. Itwasatreat to hear him. He 
reads well, and threw much animation 
into it as his bright eye kindled and spar- 
kled more than ever; Peter’s withering 
denunciation of the vices of his succes- 
sors in the chair, which made him who 
had glowed like Jupiter blush like Mars ; 
all heaven reddened with shame as he 
spoke to Beatrice. ‘To think of that be- 
ing written in the days of the full power 
of the papacy!’ exclaimed Longfellow. 

‘We had spent half an hour with him, 
and thought we ought not to trespass 
longer on his time. I said, ‘ May I ask 
one favor — that you will return me Whit- 
tier’s note of introduction with your own 
autograph attached?’ ‘Oh, certainly,’ he 
said, ‘1 will endorse it with great pleas- 
ure, “Seen and approved, HENRY W. 
LONGFELLOW. Cambridge, August 24th, 
1876.”’ He accompanied us to the door 
and took a very cordial leave.” 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S WARDROBE. — An in- 
teresting and extensive wardrobe is that of 
Emperor William. His uniforms comprise 
one of each of the regiments of the guards and 
of the body regiments, one each of Baden, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, four Rus- 
sian uniforms and one each of his Austrian 
regiments of the line and hussars, The civilian 
suits are elegant and chiefly dark, although a 
light pair of pantaloons is now and then toler- 
ated; the regular head-covering is the high 
silk hat. The hunting-suits are rarely renewed, 
on the principle the older the better and more 
comfortable. Most of the interesting pieces 


have long been sent to different museums, ex- 





cept the dress worn on the day of Nobiling’s 
attempt. Perhaps the most remarkable piece 
is the emperor’s brownish-grey havelock, which 
he wears in the spring and fall on his drives, 
and with which, although nearly twenty-five 
years old, he is not willing to part. All his 
uniforms and suits are made by a member of 
the same family, whose predecessors presented 
the young Prince William with his first uni- 
form. Numerous as the contents of the ward- 
robe have been and still are, it has never held 
an article which nearly every citizen looks 
upon as an indispensable one — viz , a dressirgs 
gown. Hattcrs’ Gazette. 














